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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The following pisces are under consideration, viz. 


The Speculatist, No. I. Essay on periodical writing, and a mz- 
riage anecdote, a 


An ode on the absence of a friend, with a few other effusions of the 
Muses shall be duly attended to. 


We thank the Pennsylvanian for the communication of his friend's 
tour to the Eastern States; and hope he will favour us with the re- 
niainder, ; iy! | 


The. lines on C.——— P,-—- Esqr, with the mathametical question are 
received. The poem shall be inserted in our next. It will be neces 
sary for as'to be in possession of the answer to the quere, before we 
can promise to give it to the public. We hope this correspondent 
will favour us with a further communication. | 


The answer to the rebus in our magazine for May last, is unavoide 
bly. postponed. 
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Congress again remind 
ee Caactiane, chat they are 
entitled to these rights, and that 
they ought ‘at this moment to be 
in the exercise of them. 
bo en ask what is offered by 
the late act of Parliament, in the 
place of those invaluable privi- 
leet and from thence proceed 
toa severe examination of the 
Quebec act, placing it in sucha 
point of view, as was sufficient to 
tender it odious to mankind, and 
ear hideous to the Cana- 
clans ; eee to shew that 
it has not left them a single right 
or security ofany kind, since eve- 
pee It seems to grant, even 
their ancient laws, are liable to 
be altered and varied, and new 
laws or ordinances made by a go- 
vernor and a! appointed by 
crown, and consequent] 
Wholly dependent on, sop sit | 
able at the will of a minister in 
*agland ; so that all the powers 
of en as oe as that of 
applying the public 
plies, and dip atte of the 'r 
operty, being thus rotally 
but of the hands and controul of 
Cot. Mac. Pol. IIT. No.g 


cation tot 


the people, the¥ are liable to’the 
most abject slavery, and to live 
under the-most despotic govern- 
ment inthe universe, = 9 
They again renew their appli- 
passiotis and partia- 
lity of the Canadians, by calling 
up the venerable Montesquieu, de- 
aringshemoeapety to themselves 
those maximsof their countrymati, 
revered by all Europe. They 
suppose him alive, and on bein 
consulted by the Canadians, ad- 
dressing them thus :+-"‘ Seize the 
‘present opportunity presented 
* you by providence. You area 
* small people compared to those 
‘ who with open arms invite you to 
‘ fellowship. A moment’s reflecti- 
‘on should convince you, which 
‘will be most for your interest 
‘and happiness, to have all the 
© rest of North-America your pn- 
‘ altcrable friends, or your rd 
‘terate enemies. Your province 
‘ is the only link wanting to com- 
¢ plete the bri ht and strong chain 
¢ of union. me has 3 
‘ your country to theirs. 0 
° qoin your political tro pre 


‘ The value “! extent of she ad- 
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‘ vantages offered you are im- passed, and the measures 


‘mense. Heaven grant you may 
“not discover them to be bless- 
« ings after they.have bid you an 
* eternal adieu.” 

They endeavour to obviate the 
jealousies and prejudices which 
might arise from the difference of 
their religious principles, by in- 
stancing the case of the Swiss 
Cantons, whose union is compos- 
ed of Catholic and Protestant 
states, living in the utmost’con- 
cord and 
and thereby enabled to defy and 
defeat every tyrant who has dar- 
ed to attempt depriving them of 
their liberties. 


They declare, that they do not 


require them to commence acts of 
hostility against the government 


__.of their common soyereign, but © 


only invite them to consult their 
own glory and welfare, to unite 
in one social compact, and not 
suffer themselves to be inveigled 
or intimidated by an. infamous 
ministry, to become the. instru- 
ments of their cruelty and despo- 
‘tism. 

Congress, in their aédress to 
the inhabitants of British Ameri- 
. ca, tell the colonies, that agreea- 
“able to the dictates of duty and jus- 
‘tice, they have deliberately, dis- 
:, passionately and impartially ex- 
_ amined and considered all the mea- 
» Spres which have led to the pre- 
-; $ent.unbappy situation of the two 

sppnerics ahd that they find 
themselves reduced to the disa- 

eeable alternative of being si- 
_, Tent, and betraying the innocent, 
. or of Speaking out and censuring 
- those they wish to revere; howe- 
wer, in making their choice, they 
7 a the course,dictated by. ho- 
Ti sty, and a regard to the welfare 
of thei country. 
, > @iter. stating and examinin 
the.several laws, shat have been 
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ace with each other,. 








towards America, since the ty 
clusion of the late war to the 
sent period, they enquire jar 
inotives for the patticalar 
lities carried on against Bostm, 
and the province of Massachosets 
Bay; though the behaviour of th 
people in other colonies had ben 
equally opposed to the power 
sumed by Parliament, yet nosty 
whatever had been taken. agaite 
any of ‘them ‘by government 
This they represent as. amarthl 
systematic line of conduct, unde 
which they could the better co- 
ceal their dark designs, for sy 
they-— ‘*It is expected that th 
“province of Massachusetts Bay 
* will be irritated into somevo 
‘lent action that may displeaseti: | 
¢ rest of the continent, or.mayit 
“ duce the people of Great-Britan 
*to approve the meditated ver 
‘ geance of an imprudent ande- 
¢ asperated ministry, , And ifthe 
‘unexampled pacific. temper, 0 
‘ that province should disappow 
‘ this part of rhe plan, it, is 
“pected the other colonies) wil 
‘ be so far intimidated, as to te 
‘ sert their brethren, sufferings 
“a common cause, and that 
‘disunited, all may, be subde- 
¢-ed,” sia 
They then proceed to statetht 
importance of the trust, repos 
in them, and the manner in.whit 
they have discharged it. ,;Ups 
this occasion they say, that alte 
they might have been justified i 
other measures than those. 
have advised, yét for weighty tt 
sons.they have given the pre 
ence to those adopted. These rt 
sons are, that it is still consistel! 
with the character which the 
lonics have always sustained, ‘? 
evince, even.in the midst, o ! 
unnatural distresses and immine! 
angers that surround them,° 


—— el eC 















¢s appeatance of loyalty; and 
€ tees lecdiexp they were induced once 
tothepn! more, to offer to his cry the 


igh petitions of his faithful and op- 







subjects: im America.— 


nst influenced by their tender 
Ssachusety | affection for the people from whom 
‘Tour of th derive their original, they 
Shad bee ot forbear to regulate their 
power xf steps by an expectation of recciv- 
yet no step 2 sam that‘ the colo- 


fn again | nists. are equally dear to them. 
‘nment | That they ardently wish the so- 
aarti | ciakbband between Great-Britain 
ict, undef and the colonies may never be‘ 
etterco-— dissolved, and that it cannot, un-’ 
» for sy} tiltheirsminds shall become in- 
that tk} disputably hostile, or through in- 
Settsby — attention they may permit those 
jomew | wherarehostile te persist in pro-° 
rhease secuting, .with the powers of the 
ramayitf realm, the destructive measures 
t- Britain already:operating againft the co- 
tediver | lonists s:which will reduce them 
Lande} to such a situation as must com- 
nd ift  pelthem to renounce every prin- 
nper off ciple but that of self-preservati- 


on, 
C ise That ennpepating the ve- 
es wilf hemence with which affairs have 


tod} been impelled, they have not yet 
ring} reached that fatal point, which 
at precludes. all accommodation ; 
subd | that they do not: wish <o accele- 
sd rate their motion, already alarm- 
ate iugly rapid ; therefore they chose 
eee this mode of opposition, which al- 
1 lows:time for a hearty reconcilia- 
ee tion with their fellow citizéns on 
! the other side the Atlantic. ‘They 
ie deeply deplore the urgent neces- 
if sity that presses them to an im- 
fi mediate intcrruption of commerce 
, Which may prove injurious to 
pie their fellow-subjects in England ; 
at bat trast’ they shall be acquitted 


che i ve : 
a of any unkind intentions, when it 
he isTemembered that they subject 

themselves to similar inconveni- 


pat ences, and that they are driven 
. by the hands ‘of violence, into un- 
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experienced and unexpected pub- 
lic convulsions, and that they are 
contending far freedom, so often 
contended for by their common 
ancestors. hor re ee 
They observe that the people 
of England will. suon have an op- 
portunity of declaring their sen- 
timents, and‘ that in their pie- 
“ty, generosity and good sense, 
‘ they repose bigh confidence, and 
‘cannot upon a review of past e- 
‘ vents be persuaded that they, the 
‘ defenders of true religion, and 
‘ the asserters ofthe rights of man- 
‘ kind will take partagainst their 
‘ affectionate brethren in the co- 
‘ lonies, in favour ofour open and 
‘ their secret, enemies, whose in- 
‘ trigues for several years pet 
‘have been wholly exerciséd in 
* sapping the foundation of all ‘ci- 
: Siete religious liberty.”—-And 
towards the close, they make use 
of these words—- “ We think onr- 
* selves bound in duty to observe 
‘ to you, that the schemes agitat- 
‘ed against these colonies, have 
‘ been so conducted as to render 
‘it prudent that you should ex- 
‘tend your views to the most un- 
‘ happy events, and be in all re- 
‘spects prepared for every con- 
* tingency.”’ ; 
These public acts being passed, 
Oct. the delegates put an end to 
26. their session, on the fifty 
second day from the opening of 
the Congress. . 
Whatever may be the opimion 
of individuals, an impartial world 
will acknowledge.that, the petiti- 
on and addzesses from. this, Con- 
gress were executed with uncom- 
mon energy, address and ability; 
and that with respect.to vigour ot 
mind, strength of sentiment, and 
patriotic language,they wouldnot 
disgrace any assembly iat) ever 
existed. The studied. atgention 
which Congress paid to. Massa- 


7 
: 
/ 

\ 








giz 


dorisoled and invigo- 

nhvabitants. It is said, 
Nér, that many of the con- 
greition al “acts” were neither car- 
ried “inanimously, nor withontr 
ntuch debate} Mr. Galloway, of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Duane, of 


husetts and its distressed ca- 
piral’?b th 





New-York, were decidedly in the 
British iiterest. ‘The resolutions 
which the Congress, in the end a- 
greed on in their declaration, ex- 
pressing their indubitable rights 
and liberties, met with great op- 
position. Mr. Daane, and others 
who acted with him, so perplexed 
the’ proposals'made by the noble 
advo “th the cause of liberty, 
that ‘Congress ¢otld not adopt a 
single’resolution for more than a 
fortnight, either in stating their 

i or ‘grievances. When the 
resolution “passed, ‘‘ That ig 
* ress a ve the opposition of 
‘thé inh: Biante of °) Ste 
‘€ Bay, to the execution of the late 
acts; and if the’ same shall be 
* attempted, &c.”——Gallqway and 


hd! AB A 


‘State of affairs, in Britain previous to the dissolution of their Parliamen, 
_ The New Parliament meets. Speech from the Throne. Addresses; 
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Duane not, only.,opposed,:but ¢, 
deayoured to a their oe 


entered; which being refused, ); 
their return from Congress, 


ave each other, a certificate, de. } 


aring their opposition to that 
question, which they considerel 
a$ a treasonable one. .When th 
danger. of a rupture with Grea 
Britain was urged as a. plea for 
certain concessions ; it called m 
Mr. S, Adams, who, among other 
things, expressed himself as fo} 
lows :“ I should advise pefsis 
‘ing in our struggle for liberty, 
‘ though it was revealed from hes 
* ven that 999 were to perish, and 
* only onein a thousand wouldsut 
* vive and retain his liberty; om 
‘ such freeman would possess more 
‘ virtue, and, enjoy more happi 
“ness than a thousand slaves: 
Though thisought only to becom 
sidered aS. a, flight of patriotism, 
or the effusion of a warm imag 
nation, it clearly demonstrates 
the sentiments that actuated tl 
speaker. 


Pero VR 


Amendments to:them proposed; Protest against them. Apparent it 


resolution of Mjnisters with respect to Ameria. 
formed upon a Peace Establishment. 
after the Recess. 


tng of Parliament 
ress to withdraw the nee 


s from Boston, 


Estimates of Supph 
Reduction of the Navy. Mae 
Lqrd Chatham’s motion for a 
The Minister lays the 


ee Papers before the House of Commons, which are referred t 
a Co 


mimi 
principal MMe 


fanufacturing Towns ; 


ittee of the whole House. ~ Petitions from London, and the 


referred to a select Commitee. Pe- 


tition from the American Agents rejected. London Petition withdrawm 


HILST, matters. of the ut- 
,¥ ¥. most, magnitude and im- 
portance, Were transacting in A- 
merjca, an junexampled snpine- 
ness, with regard te public afairs, 


prevailed among’ the great body 
of the people in England, This 
nation which used to feel so érem- 
blingly alive wpon every contest that 
arose between the remotest pow: 











en fa a a Ae oe, Se 
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ers i Bardpe, seemed at this pe- 
riody by @ strange reverse of tem- 
; | per, tovbe’ entirely “indifferent to 
matter# i which were involved its 
- own°immediate and dearest inte- 
rests: even the great commercial 
and» manufaeturing bodies, who 
ht to have been the first to 
jand last to lament, any sinis- 
ter events in the colonies, i who 
are. generally remarkable for a 
qc ores, and provident sa- 
pacity in tever regards their 
intePests, ‘appeared to be sunk in 
the same carelessness and inatten- 
tion'with the rest of the people. 
Several causes concurred to pro- 
dace this apparent indifference.— 
Thecontest with the colonies was 
nolonger'mew ; and the bulk of 
oe flattered’ themselves, 
that as things’ had formerly so of- 
. on the verye of a rup- 
turey without actually arriving at 
it, Some means would be found for 
accommodating the present dis- 
pute; an opinion was alsv indus- 
triously circulated, that a firm re- 
solution to persist in their claims 
would certainly put an end to the 
contest, which, it was said, had 
been wholly nourished by former 
concessions; people in general 
were therefore inclined to trust 
the trial of perseverance and reso- 
lution to a ministry who valued 
themselves upon these qualitics. 
From these and similar causes ad- 
ministration were totally disen- 
gaged at home, and at full leisure 
to prosecute their measures a- 
_ Galnst Ameriga, or to adopt such 
new ofes, as the opposition in that 
country might render necessary. 
The times indeed, were highly ta- 
vourable to any purpose, which 
only required the concurrence of 
that parliament, and the acquies- 
cence of the peo le, . 
: Notwithstanding these favour- 
ble circumstances on the onc side, 


dnd that general indiference on 
the other; it was. resolved, to dis- 
solve the pet areata ny di- 
ately to calla pew nits, Adae 
stration was ioelted ty babe thie 
step by several interior, andJocal 
considerations: Phe at dia 
Whatever were the motives that 
actuated the minister, very woex- 
pectedly, and much to the surprize 
of the nation in general, a procla- 
Sept. mation was issued for the 
30. dissolution of the. parlia- 
ment a twelve-month before the 
term of its expiration, The writs 
calling a new parliament .were_re- 
turnable the zgth of the following 
Nov. Notwithstanding thesurpmze 
and shortness of the time, some of 
the elections were contested with 
extraordinary obstinacy andardor. 
Onthe meeting ofthe new, parii- 
Nov, ament, six Fietcher Norton 
30. was appointed spezher with 
out opposition, Inthe speech from 
the throne, the two houses were 
informed, that a most caring spie 
rit of resistance, and disobedience 
to the law, still prevailed in the 
province of Massachusetts-Bay, 
and had in divers parts of it, 
broke forth in fresh violences of a 
very criminal nature ; that these 
proceedings had been countenanc- 
ed in other colonies, and unwar- 
rantable attempts -been made to 
obstruct the cominerce of the king- 
dom, by unlawful combinations ; 
that such measures had beewtzk- 
en, and such orders given, aswere 
indged most. proper and effectual 
for carrying into execution the 
laws which were passed in the last 
session of the late parliament, for 
the protection and security of 
comnierce, and for restoripg,2) d 
preserving peace, order and igh 
government, in Massachusets- ay; 
that they might —— uporia firm 
and stedfast resolution to with 
stand every attempt to weaken or 
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E Supine legislature 6- 
ver all the dottintions of the crown, 
the maintenattce ‘of which was 
considered “A$ tssential to the dig- 
nity, the Safety-“and the welfare of 
aTitaiee his majesty 
Weitig assured of receiving their as- 
sistance: and support, while acting 
Aui- address in the usyal form 
was moved for, and an ainend- 
‘mént was proposed on the side of 
opposition, that his majesty would 
be graciously pleased to commu- 
nitate to'the house the while’ in- 
telligence fe had received from A- 
vinerica, as Well asthe letters, or- 
ders “and ‘InstHuctions relative to 
that business:*: ‘The’ proposal "for 
thif amendmeént'causeda ‘conside- 
rable debate, butthe’ original ad- 
dress was, catried Withoat' any’a- 
miendment by, «majority ‘of more 
‘than three to one, there being for 
the’ address without the ‘amend- 
ment 264,for the amendment on- 
ely 73. 
of The addtess frot. the lords was 
‘not less warmly debated than that 
from the house of commons, © It 
was expressed in very strong terms 
and de¢Jaratory of their abhor- 
rence, and detestation of the dar- 
ing spirit of resistarice and disobe- 
dience to the laws, which -so 
strongly prevailed in Massachu- 
setts-Bay, and of the unwarranta- 
ble attempts in that and other 
Reavy of America, to obstruct, 

y unlawful comibinations, the 
trade of the empire. ° |” 

A noble duke who had béen long 
distingaished; by his manly, reso- 
lute and inflexible spirit in oppo- 
sition, moved an amendment in 
he lowing words—“ To desire 

Anajesty, would be, pracieusl y 


~ 
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‘pleased’t0. give:directionsifoma | 
early communication: of thegg 
‘ counts which have beemweceinel 
concerning therstate ofithecolg 
“nies, that we may not proceedtp 
“the consideration of. this: mog 
‘criticaland important: matter, 
* but upon the fullest information 
“and when we are thus informed, 
‘we shall without: delay apply 
© ourselves, with the mostearnes 
“and serious zeal, to such meh § 
“sures as shall tend to-secure th ff 
‘honour of his majesty’s crown, | 
‘ the true dignity of the mother: 
‘country, and the harmony’ aud 
‘ happiness’ of all his majesty's do- 
‘ minions.” + 24 oalaauh 
The debate on this proposed a 
mendment was long and vehement, 
though the minority was botia; 
to 63. It was however, r 
memorable by a’ pretest, * saidto 
be the first entered against an ad- 
dress; ‘its’ language “was 
strong and — > it cone 
with the following declaration:~ 
“Bat whatever may be the ms 


“ chievous designs, or the incons> 


‘‘deraté temerity, which leadse 


“thers to this desperate course, 


* we wish to be known as person 
‘who have ever disapproved 
* measures so pernicious in 
‘ past effects, and future tendency, 
‘and who are not in haste, with 
‘out enquiry or information, t 
‘commit ourselves in declafate 
“ons which may ae our 
* country into all the calamities 
* a civil war.” , 
Notwithstanding the hostile 
tone of the king’s speech, and the 
eat majority that support 
Tdtestes froin both houses, thert 
appeared the most glaring irese 
lution in the conduct of the mim 


Saas Peth “att i ' ‘ 

¥* This pratest was signed by the following lords, Richmond, Portlaad, Rockingha 
Petey *b" g lords, Richmond, Po OCKING 
Sentiford, Stasliopt, Torrington, Ponsonby, Wycombe and Camden. 
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" ster.with regard to. American. af- 
fairs.: It seemed as ifno planhad 
‘yet been) formed, nor. system. a- 
ot upon,that. subject ;, he ap- 
peared less than-usval in the house 

} ofcommons, and studiously ayoid- 


,}) edallexplanation: many, imagin- 


-edhe, was, over-raled by ,whiat is 
| called. the interior cabinet, and did 
not approve of the violent mea- 
| cence were there generated. 
It.was supposed he was feeling his 
wn, strength, and was making an 
effort.to emancipate himself from 
those shackles which rendered him 
1) auswerable for the acts of others, 
_ while they themselyes were not 

- jathe least responsible. 
_ « However it. was, whether it pro- 
seeded from irresolution,,a want 
|} ofsystem, or a difference.in the 
-¢abinet, there, was a stimange. suse 
pension of American business; pre- 


i} vious to the Christmas recess, and 


the minister, seemed evidently. to 
wrink from all contest.upon that 
subject. ‘The national estimates 
were entirely formed upon a peace 
establishment, The land tax was 
continued. at.three shillings in the 
pound; no. yote of credit was re- 
quired; the army remained upon 
its former footing, and a reducti- 
peck 4000 Seamen took place ; on- 
¥.16c00 being required for the en- 
ek aw Wilslonpcipntmettines 
}| valed down severe animadversi- 
}) Ons tpon administration, In an- 
swer to them, the minister of the 
|| maval.department publicly, assert- 
_ ¢dinthe house of lords, that he 
| knew the low establishment pro- 
posed, would be fully sufficient for 
reducing the colonies to obedience. 
He naa with the, greatest con- 
tempt -both of the power and cou- 
Yage ofthe Americans, He de- 
clared ; that they were not disci- 


plined, nor capable of discipline, . 


and that formed of such materials, 
and so indisposed to action, the 


545 


ast had 
to the 


numbers of, which,sych, 
been made, wouldonly, a 
faciliry of their defeat..,, bee x 
Nothing of any. consequence was 
trnogecs jin, the house, of lords 
till after.,the recess, except passin 
the addresses, cate oe 
ry husiness., dit: teas Pied Leben 4802 
', The apprehensions of ministry, 


~~: 


“that they sheuld meet, with a vi- 


goutous opposition from the ner- 
‘cantile interest, inthe, pursuit of 
their Americanmeasures, were not 
ill-founded: Duringythe, recess, a 
‘general alarm was spread; occasi- 
oned, by the recent,,intelligence of 
the proceeding,.of/the American 
Congress, Several meetings of 
the \North;American merchants of 
London ‘and Bristol, were, held; 
at these, meetings, the measures in 
which they. were, so.decply. affect- 
ed, were fally discussed, their con- 
sequences explaine? , and petitions 
to, parliament, .prepared,) and«a- 
greed. upon.in both places.. The 
times were however altered, “arid 
such an opposition was ndt now 
productive of the efficacy) Or dan- 
ger, which would, rill very lately, 
have reudered. it terrible. 


The minister found the a 


tion reinforced from another quar- 
ter, which in ether times, anb in 
o.her situations, would have been 
formidable. The earl of Chatham 
after Jong absence, appeared in 
the house of lords, to’ express his 
utmost dissent and disapprobation 
of,the whole system of American 
measures. Tho’ this power and 
influence were from many causes, 
much Jesseried,;” His’ appearance 
could at no time, bé wholly with- 
out effect. i 
On the first day of the meeting, 

¢ after the recess, the no- 
Famer 20> reitindl at the’ head of 
1775+ - American affairs, hav- 

ing laid the papers,, belonging to 
Me eens before the lords, 
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lord Chatham *rose, and moved an able, atid lasting settlemetit bg. 
address to his majesty, for recall- tween England and America, He 
ing the troops’-from Boston.— severely reprehended: ‘administrs. 
It wasushered in, andsupported by tion for eight weeks delay incom: 
along spdech,in which he repre- municating the American paper 
sented the measure asa matter of at so very critical a period.** + | 
immediate necessity; an hournow Lord Chatham's motion produc 
lost in allaying the ferment in A- eda very long debate, and called 
merica, Might produce. years of wp many great speakers on both 
calamity; the present situation of sides. The language of the lords 
the troops rendered them, and'the in administration was high and 
Americans ‘continually liable ‘to decisive. They declared, the mo. 
events Which would cut of the ther-country should never relat 
possibility of a reconciliation; till America confessed her supre 
this conciliatory measure, thus macy, and it was acknowl 
well-timed; this mark of affection to be the ministerial resolutionto 
and good will on our side, will enforce obedience by arms, 
remove all jealousy andapprehen- = The question was, as usual, re- 
sion on tlie other, and instantane- jected by a vast majority, there 


ously uce the happiest effects appearing upon a division, no les 
may A announced this mo- than 68 who opposed, to 18 who 
tien to be introductory'tea plan ‘supported the motion. | 
the had formed for a solid, honour: — To be continued. 


® We hope the following extracts from the speech of this venerable patriot, and 
warm advocate for America, will not be deemed foreign to our subject, or prove unac- 
ceptable to our regders. 
*¢ My. Lordsethese »papers from America, now for the first time laid before your 
* lordships, have been, to my k nowledge, five or six weeks in the pocket of the minister. 
* And notwithstanding the fate of this kingdom, hangs upon the event of this great 
* controversy, we are but this moment called to a consideration of this important subject. 
* My lords, I do notwant to look into one of those papers, I know their contents well 
“enough already. 1 know that there is not a member in this house, but is also acquaint 
‘ed with their purport. There ought therefore to be no delay in entering upon this 
* matter ; we ought to proceed to it immediately ; we ought to seize the first moment 
* to opea the door of reconciliation, The Americans will never be in a temper or state 
* to be reconciled (they ought to be} till the troops are withdrawn. The troops are@ 
¢ perpetual irritation to them ; they are a bar to all confidence, and all cordial reconcile 
“ment, J therefore, my lords, move,—that an humble address be presented to his ma- 
£ jesty, most humbly to advise and beseech his majesty, that in order to open the way 
* towards ahappy settlement of the dangerous troubles in America, by beginning to al- 
© fay ferments, and soften an mosities there ; and above all, for preventing, in the mean 
«time, any sudden and fatal catastrophe at Boston, now suffering under the daily irrita- 
# tion of an army before their eyes, posted in their town; it may graciously please his 
« majesty, that immediate orders may be dispatched to general Gage, for removing his 
# mayesty’s forces from the town of Boston, as soon as the rigour of che season, and other 
* circumstances indispensible to the safety, and accommodation of the said troops, may 
* render the same practicable."—The way, my lords, must be immediately opened for re- 
conciliation. It willsoon be too late. ‘I know not who advised the present measures 
* Tknow not who advises to a perseverance and enforcement of them}; but this I willsay, 
* that whoever advises them ought to answer for it, at his utmost peril. 1 know thatne 
# onc will avow, that he advised, or that he was the author of these measures: every 
* one shrinks fromthe charge. But famebody has advised his majesty to these measurcty 
€ and if his majesty continues to hear such evil counsellors, his majesty will be undone: 
* b's majesty may indeed wear hiscrewn, but the American jewel out of it, it will not 
* be worth she wearing, {To be continued. } 
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. Continuation of the Life of Witttam Pann. 
[Continued from page 484. ] 


PSHE revolution which soon 
A followed placed him in a ve- 
ry e situation. Ha- 
ving been a friend to James he was 
to be am enemy to Wils 
liam, - As he- was walking one day 
in White-hall he was arrested and 
examined by the lords in council, 
veforewhonrhe solemnly declared 
‘ Thathe loved his country and the 
religion above his life, 
and that he had never acted a- 
inst either ; but that king James 
bad been his friend and his father’s 
friend, and that he thought himfelf 
bound in justice and gratitude to 
bea friend to him.’ ‘The jealous 
policy of that day had no ear tor 
sentiments: efithe heart. He was 
obliged to: find securities for his 
appearance at the next term, and 
from: ‘thence to the ‘succeeding 
term; inthe last\day of which, no- 
thing having been specifically laid 
tohis. charge, he was acquitted. 
The next-year (1690) he was ta- 
ken up again om suspicion of hold- 
eet ener’ with the exil- 
ng: ‘The lords requiring se- 


strities for his appearance, he ap- 


peated to king 


uliam in person, 

who:was inclined to sdnte, him, 

but to please some of the council; 

he was for a while held to bail and 
acquitted. ; f 


_ Soon after this, his name was 
Inserted ima proclamation, where- 
‘Meighteen 
charged: with adhering to the ene- 


s and others were 


mies of the kingdom; but no evi- 
dence *ppearing, against him, he 
Was'a third time acquitted, by the 
court of king’s bench. 

Being now at liberty, he medi- 
tated a return to Pennsylvania, 
and published proposals for ano- 


" migration o settlers. He 


» Mac. Vel. tll. No 9. 


had proceeded so far as to obtain 
from the secretary of state an or- 
der for a convoy ; but his voyage 
was prevented by a fourth accusa- 
tion, on the oath of a person 
whom the parliament afterward 
declared a cheat and impostor ; a 
warrant was issued for apprehend- 
ing him and he narrowly escaped 
anarrestat his return from the fu- 
neral ofhis friend George Fox on 
the 16th of January 16g1« He 
then one it prudent to retire 
and accordingly ies himself con- 
cealed for two or three years, du- 
ring whichtime he employed him- 
self in writing several pieces, one 
of which entiled. ‘Maxims and Re- 
flections relating to. the Conduct 
of human Life,’ being the result 
of much observation and. experi- 
ence, Has been niuch celebrated 
and has passed thro’ several edi- 
tions. In 1693 by the mediation 
of several persons of rank, he was 
admitted to appear. before the 
king,in councit, where he so main- 
tained his innocence of what had 
been alleged against him, that he 
was a fourth time honourably ac- 
quitted. 

The true cause of these fre- 
qnent suspicions was the conduct 
of his wife; who beimg passion- 
ately attached to the queer con- 
sort of James made a practice to 
visit her at St. Germain’s every 
year, and to ¢arry to her such 
presents as ske could collect trom 
the friends of the unhappy royal 
family. Though there was no 
political connection or correspon: 
dence between .Penn’s: family and 
the king’s, yet this: circumstance 
gave colour to the jealousy which 
had been conceived ; but thedeath 
of his wife which happened in Fe- 


Q4 
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bruary 1694 put an end to all. 


these suspicions, He married a 
second wife in 1696, a daughter 
of Thomas Callowhill of Bristol, 
by whom he had four sons and one 
daughter,” _ 

By his continual expences and 
by . the peciier difficulties to 
which he had been exposed he had 
got himself deeply into debt. He 

ad lost £7000 before the revolu- 
tion and £4000 since ; besides his 
paternal .estate in Ireland valued 
at {450 per annum. To repair 
his fortune.he requested his friends 
in Pennsylvania that one hundred 
of them would lend him &: 100 
each, for some years on landed se- 
curity. . This, he said would ena- 
ble him to-return to America and 
bring a large number of inhabi- 
tants ‘nition. ‘What answer was 
given to this request does not ap- 
peat but. from his remaining in 
England six ,or seven years after, 
it, may. be. concluded that he recei- 
ved no encouragement of this kind 
trom them*, ._;* 

Pennsylvania, had experienced 
many . imconyeniencies from. his 
absence. The provincial conncil 
having no steady hand to hold the 
balance bad fallen into a contro- 
versy respecting their several pow- 
ers and privileges, and Moote one 
of the proprietary officers had been 
impeached of high misdemeanors. 
Disgusted with their disputes and 
dissatished with the constitution 

which he had framed and altered, 
Penn wrete to his commissioners 
(1,686), to require its dissolution ; 
but the assembly perceiying the 
loss of their’ privileges and. of the 
bp of the people to be invol- 
ved in, frequent innovations oppo- 
sed the. surrender, ‘The commis- 
sioners tliemselycs were soon af- 
ter removed by the proprietor who 
appointed ‘for his deputy John 


* The low circurnstances of the first settlers, must have rendered it impossible to — 
it 1s to this cause we ought to attribute the disappoiatme 


ply with snch a request; and 
here alluded to, Edit. Mag. 
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Blackwell, ‘an ‘officer trained i. 
der Cromwell, and completely ve, 
sed inthe arts of intrigue. ex. 
gen his administration in Decem. 
r 1688 by a display of the pow. 
er of the proprietor and by «. 
deavouring to sow discord amo 
the freemen. Unawed by his in. 
solence they were firm in defente 
of their privileges while at th 
same time they made a profession 
of peace and obedience. Hein. 


ee ee a a le 


are the speaker of theassem | 
ly which had impeached Moor, f 
and by a variety of artifices eval. | 


ed the granting an Habeas Corpus, 
He delayed as long as possible the 
meeting of anew assembly ; and 
when set entered on the subject 
of grievances, he prevailed on 
some of the members to withdraw 
from their seats, that there mig 
not bea quorum. . The remaindt 
voted that his conduct was treach 
erous, and a strong prejudice was 
conceived not only against the de- 
puty, but the proprictor who had 
appointed him. ‘The province al- 
so fell under the royal displeasure. 
Their laws had not been present 
ed for approbation, and the new 
king and queen were not procla 
med in Pennsylvania’ for @ kong 
time after their accession}; but the 
adm#nistration of government was 
continued in the name of the eX 
led monarch. At what time the 
alteration was made we cannot be 
certain; but in the year 1692 We 
king and queen took the gover 
ment of the colony into their own 
hands and appointed col. Fletch- 
er governor of New-York ™ 
Pennsylvania with equal powers 
and prerogatives in both, without 
any reference to the charter 
Pennsylvania... 
It being a time of war between 
England and France, ‘and the pt 
vince of New-York ‘being muc 
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ed tothe. incursions of the 
oh 


the’ French interest, the 
princ object which Fletcher 
fia ia view was to procure Sup- 
plies for the defence of the coun- 
id the support of those Indi- 





ans who were in alliance with the 
sh, .T he assémbly insisted 
onfirma 7 of their laws as 
on of their granting a 
j rea he abaeenned 
king's pleafure. ‘They would 
farther and demanded 
‘of grievances; but Fletch- 
ing fatimated to them that 
th F me robably’ annex 
‘them to. ee York, and they 
knowing ‘themselves unable to 
‘maintain a controversy with the 
‘gown, submitted for the present 
tohold their'liberties by courtesy, 
pores x styl, On another 
application. of the same kind, they 
“nominated collectors in their bill, 
which he deem eer with 
his prerogative and after some al- 
‘Meciiat disselted: them, 
In 1696, William Markham de- 
“puty governor under Fletcher 
3 He similar Proposal , but could 
i no supply till an expedient 
‘wascontrived” to save'their privi- 
_leges. A temporary act of settle- 
Ment was passed subject to the 
“confirmation of the proprietor, and 
nt was tasde of three 
@undred pounds; but as they had 
ae resented by some at New- 
Fork. as having acted inconsist- 
satly with their principles in 
 Sfanting money to maintain a war, 
‘appropriated this grant to 
relief of those friendly Indians 
had suffered by the war.’ The 


; 









ia Was repeated every year 


the war continued ; but 
incy, poverty and embaras- 
fthe province were alleg- 
FRON-compliance, The peace 
Ryswi K in, 1698 put an end to 
~/€8@ Tequisitions. 
Bi -Phiis the” provinee of Pennsyl- 


: 
{J 


the in 






Vania as well as its proj ricter ex- 


$19 


perienced many incoveniencies du- 
ring their long sepération of fif- 
teen years; and it is: somewhat 
singular to remark that while they 
were employed in~an ineffectual 
struggle with a’ royal’ ‘povernor 
and his deputy; he whom Montes- 
quieu styles the American Lyctrgus 
was engaged in his darling work 
of religious controversy ind of iti- 
nerant preaching through En- 
gland, Wales and Ireland. 

In August 1699 fe embarked 
with his family and after ‘a tedi- 
ous passage of three ‘nionths, arri- 
ved in Pennsylvania; by reason of 
this long voyage they escaped a pes- 
tilental distempey ‘which | during 
that time raged in the’cblony. 

He did not’ find ‘the anit so 
tractable as before. °' Phei¥ minds 
were soured by hisI0tig’ absence, 
by the conduct of Hiv Wephitits and 
‘the royal governors §' their system 

of laws was incompivte,/and théir 
title to their lands’inséctité. “Af- 
ter much time spent'th trying their 
tempers and “penetrating their 
views, he found it moSt advisca- 
ble to listen ¢6 their ‘rémonstran- 
ces, © Five se’sidns® of’ assembly 
were held during his second resi- 
dence with them ; ‘bis expressions 
in his public speeches° were soo- 
thing and captivating, and he pro- 
mised’ to do every thing in his 
power torender thein happy. They 
requested of himthat, ia case of bis 
future absence, he Would appoint 
for his deputies mén 6fintegrity 
and property, who should be invest- 
ed with full powers té grant and 
confirm Jands, and instructed to 
give true measure; and that he 
would execute such an instrument 
ag would secure their. privileges 
and possessions.’ “To these re- 
quests he seemed to consent and 
with the most flattering coriplai- 
sance desired them to name a per- 
son for his substitute, which they 
with equal politeriess declined. 

In May 1700 the charter was sur- 
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rendered by six parts in sevenof the 
assembly, under a solemn promise 
ef restitution with such alterati- 
ons afid atiendments as should be 
found- nécessary.. When a new 
eharter was in debate, the repre- 
sentatives of the lower counties 
wahted to obtain some privileges 
peculiar to themselves, which the 
others were not willing to allow. 
The members from the territery 
therefore refused to join and thus 
a iseperation was made between 
the province ‘of Pennsylvania and 
the three lower counties. 
‘In ‘this’new charter the people 
had mo’ voice In the election of 
oouncél lors’; whoever afterward 
served “iti this capacity were ap- 
olmted by’ thé proprietor but they 
d no power of Jegislation. The 
executive wiel'vesred solely in him 
and he hada ‘iégative on all their 
laws. On the other hand the as- 
sembly bad’ the right of origina- 
ting laws, which before had 
prepared for their deliberation. 
‘The numberof members was four 
from each county and more if the 
governor and assembly should a- 
gree. They were invested with 
all the powers of.a legislative bo- 
dy according to the rights of En- 
vlish subjects and the practice of 
other: American colonies. ‘The 
privileges before granted were 
confirmed ‘and some of their most 
salutary ‘laws ‘were included in 
the body ‘of the charter; all 
which were declared irrevocable, 
except by consent of six sevenths 
ot the assembly with the gover- 
nar;’ but the ‘clause respecting li- 
berty® of conscience was declared 
absolutely irrevocable; a provi- 
sionable Varticle was added, that 
if-im*thiree'years, the represen- 
tatives “af'the province and ter- 
ritories'showld not join in legisla- 
tion} ‘each county of the province 
intehit choose eight persons and 
the city of Philadelphia two, to 
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represent them in one assembly 
a each county of the territon 
the same number to constitute 4. 
nother assembly. On the agth of 
October 1701, this charter qos 
accepted by the representatives of | 
the province; previous to whid 
(viz on the 25th) the city of Ph. | 
ladelphia was ineeepertnday ® 
nother charter and the gover 
ment of it committed to a mayor 
aud recorder, eight aldermen aid 
twelve common council men.. Th 
persons in each of. these, offices 


were appointed by name ia th | 


charter who. were impowered to 
choose successors to themselvesan 
nually, aad to add to the number 
of aldermen and common council 
men so many of the freemenas the 
whole court should think proper. 

These two, charters were the 
last public acts of mr. Penn's per- 
Gisel atheinieretinn in Pennsyl- 
vania. They were done in haste, 
and while he was preparing tore. 
embark for, England which he did 


immediately on iy them, 
The cause of his sudden departure 


was an account which he had te: 
ceived, that a bill was about to be 
brought into parliament for redu- 
cing the proprietary and charter: 
ed governments to an immediate 
dependence on the crown. , In his 
speech to the assembly hesnumer 
ted his intention to returp and set: 
tle among them with his family, 
but this proved to, be his last wisit 
to America. He sailed fromPht 
ladelphia in the end of 

and arrived in England about the 
middle of December 17014) The 
bill in parliament which. had s0 
greatly alarmed him was by the 
selicitation of the friends ofthe 
colonies postponed and_ finally 
lost. In about two months king 
William died, and queen Anne 
came to the throne, which brongbt 
Penn again into favour at court, 
and in the naine of the society, ° 
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which he was at the head, he pre- 

ented to her an address of congra- 

ulation. ; ; 

» He then resumed his favourite 
oymient of writing, preach- 


jng and visiting’ the societies of 
fends in England till the year 
a7o7)"when ‘he found: himself im- 


volved ‘in ‘aisuit at law with 
the executors of a person who had 
rly been his steward. The 
cause was attended with such cir- 
cumstances, ‘that though many 
thought him ill uSed, the court of 
did not give him relief; 

which obliged him to live within 
the rules of fleet prison for about 
a year, till the matter was accom- 
modated, After this he made a- 
nother cir¢vitous journey among 
his friends; and in the year 1770 
took a*handsomte ‘seat at Rush- 


combe in Buckinghainshire, where 
he resided during’ the remainder 


of his ‘life. 
At his’ ré from Phila- 
yo vm he ‘left for his deputy, 
Hamilron, esq. whose 
principal business was to endea- 
vour “a reunion of the province 
and’territory, which being inef- 
fectual, the province claimed the 
privilege of a distinct assembly. 
“Onmr:Hamilron’s death, John 
Evans’ was'appointed in 1704 to 
suctted hin, =His administration 
was one unvaried scene of contro- 
versy'and uneasiness. ‘The terris 
tories would have received the 
charter and’ the governor warmily 
recommended an union, but the 
province would not hearken to the 
measure, They drew up a state- 
ment of their grievances, and trans- 
mitted to the propictor a long and 
bitter remoustrance, in which they 
barge him with not performing 
his promises, but by deep laid ar- 
tifices evading them ; and with ne- 
ng to ‘get their laws confir- 
med though he had received great 
‘ims of inoney to negociate the 


gen 


business. They took a retrospec- 
tive view of bis whole conduet atid 
particularly biamed his long ab- 
sence from 1684 to 1699. daring 
which the interest of the province 
was sinking, which might have 
been much advanced it he had 
come over according to his repeat. 
ed promises. They complained 
that he had not affixed his seal th 
the last charter; that he had or. 
dered his deputy to call assem- 
blies by his writs and to prorogue 
and dissolve them at bis pleasure; 
that he had reserved to himself 
though in England an assent to 
bills passed by his deputy, by 
which means threé negatives were 
put on thelr acts, one by the de- 
puty governor, another. by the 
proprictor atid a third by the 
crowh. They algo.added to their 
list of grievances, the abuses and 
extortions of the secretary, sur 
veyor and other officers, which 
might have been prevented if he 
had passed a bill proposed by the 
assembly in 1701 for regnleons 
fees; the Want ofan establishe 
judicature between. him and tke 
people, for the judges being ap- 
pointed by hin could not in that 
casé be considered as independant 
and unbiesed; the intposition of 
quit rents on the city lors, and 
leaving the ground on which thé 
city was built encumbered with 
the claim of its fiyst possessers the 
Swedes. 

The language of this. remon- 
strance was plain and unreserved; 
but the mode of their conducting 
it was attended with a degree of 
prudence and delicacy w ich is 
not commonly observed. by public 
bodies of men ift such circumstan- 
ces. They sent it tohimprivate- 
ly, by a confidential . persons, and 
refused to give any copy of it-tho’ 
strongly urged. They were wil- 
ling to reclaim the propictor to a 
due sense of his obligations, out 
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were equally unwilling to se 
him. hey had Tb ible 8 - 
“cern for themiselves ; for if it had 
‘been publicly known, that they 
‘had. such ‘objections to his con- 
duct, the‘breach might have been 
so. widened as to dissolve the re- 
Jation “between ‘them ; in which 
case certain inconveniencies might 
have arisen respecting oaths and 
tiiilitia laws, which would not have 
been pleasing to an assembly con- 
sitsing chiefly of quakers. 

Three years after (viz in 1707) 
they seht ‘him’ another remon- 
Strance, in which they complained 
that the griévance before menti- 
oned was nb redressed ; and’ they 
added ro the catalogue, articles of 
impeachment against Logan the 
secretary, dnd Evans the deputy 
governor. © The latter was remd- 
ved from hi¥’office ‘and was suc- 
ceeded by Gookin in 1709, and he 
by sir ‘Williati Keith in 1717; but 
Logan ‘held ‘his place of secretary 
and Was jin Be the prime mini- 
ster dnd Ko et id behalf of the 
proprietor, though ‘extremely ob- 
noxious to the people: | 
, Lhese deputy governors were 
dependant On BE prtpryetor for 
shen ae intihent and on the peo- 
ple for their support ; if they dis- 
pleased ‘tid ‘foyer ‘they were re- 
called, if the latter their allow- 
ance Wis withheld, atid it was next 
fo linpoUtinte eB "Keep on goad 
terms with both. ‘Such an ap- 
pointinent’ could’ be accepted by 
none but indigent persons and 
could be relished by none but those 
who were fond’ of perpetual con- 
troversy, 
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I Once supposed that the line be- 
tween right and wrong was so 
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To return to the proprietor, 
His infirmities and misfortunes jp. 
creased with his age, and unfittal 
him for the exercise of his belovel 
work. In 1711, he dictated, 

reface to the’ journal of his gl 
friend John Banks, which was hij 
last printed work. The next year 
he was seized with a paralytic dis. 
order which impaired his menio. 
ty. For three succeeding year 
he continued in a state of great de. 
biliry, but attended the meet 
of friends at Reading as long as 
he ‘was able to ride in his chariot, 
and sometimes spalte short and 
weighty sentences, being incap- 
ble of Peon e a long dis- 
course. Approachin a 
decay to the close of li e, he died 
on. the goth of July 1718, in the 
74th year of his age and was boti- 
ad in his family tomb at Jordan's 
in Buckinghamshire. . 

Notwithstanding his large pe 
tetnal inheritance, and the great 
opportunities which he enjoyed of 
accumulating property by his con- 
nection with America, his latter 
days were passed in a state far 
from affluent, He was continual. 
ly subject ‘to the importunity of 
his creditors and obliged to mort 
gage his estate. He was on the 
point of surrendering his province 
to the crown for a valuable consi 
deration to extricate himself from 
debt, The instrument was pre 
paring for his signature, but his 
death which happened rather ut 
expectedly prevented the executt 
on of it, and thus his province 
America descended to his po* 
terity. — 
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strongly marked as to render 
impossible that the one should ¢ 
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yer be mistaken for the other, and 
exclude all hesitation * the pro- 
priety or impropriety of any acti- 
py But Lind I Wat iiseaken, 
‘and that this line is liable to be 
warpe by many circuinstances, 
Education, particular accidents, 
and above all, self-love, has this 
effect upon it; so that we fre- 
quently find a man admiring a 
quality in himself, for which all 
others censure and despise him. 
Virtue and vice imperceptibly run 


‘into each other, and none but the 


ant Bpeeneed can know 
| e the proper distincti- 
on fn their conduct. I say, in 
their conduct, for there are few 
whocannotdiscover what is right 
‘and wrong in another, and pro- 


nounce what™ is wisdom, while 


at the seme time their actions cone 
tinually give the lie to their pre- 
«cepts, and they un 

mit. the same faults which, they 
! seeand blame in others. 


unknowingly com- 


But the snost dangerous of al] 


situations, is, when a man knows 
and. sno Lebar? that he posses- 


or which he is bla- 


ses the quality 


med yet imeannes it, and takes a 
rid . iffering from every bo- 


gaining their ijl will, 


ride 
dy, a 
‘inerely because he can shew that 


onduct iS not strictly and mo- 


’ 


rauty Vicious; not at all consider- 
ae a man is sometimes as 


i - iid * 
nee by a folly ag by a 
Of ‘this. last Sere Esa, are 
ly termed 
blunt fellows. y. themselves, in- 
p they are called bonest, but by 


all w 0 know them, impudent and 
MMpertinent... It is the business 


these bonest fellows, nicely to 
a ae every action and sentence, 
ces oy the worst possible light 

nit, and at length tell you in 


Plait English, that they think you 


a knave or a fool (as the case may 
be) or if modesty; or fear prevent 
their being quite sobre tne lay 
down oak rules and premises, as 
oblige all who hear them to draw 
that conclusion... Ifasked the most 
civil question, they invariably re- 
turn an Aonest answer ; if their o- 
pinion is required upon the most 
trifling occasion, it must be given 
too with honesty. Nothing 1s al- 
lowed for the feelings of another, 
no sex, no age, no circumstances 
are attended to, but all are indis- 
criminately trampled upon for the 
sake of honesty, Where the opini- 
on a man is about to give, is of 
importance, and will in its conse- 
quences materially effect, himself 
or another, there it is incumbent 
upon him, to consider it well, to 
give it candidly,..and support it 
while convinced of its rectitude. 
But this is not always necessary, 
In common conversations, where 
the principal object is to pass an 
hour agreeably, and what is said 
or done, if not very remarkable is 
entirely temporary, this strictness 
is so far from being necessary, that 
it is wrong and injurious, as it 
checks that good humour and free- 
dom, which is the life of such con- 
versations, ard deprives, others of 
their happiest moments. , This is 
cruel and wrong eyen upon the 
supposition, that the opinion of 
the bluxt, has rectitude for its bas 
sis. ‘Lhe conduct of every man 
should be intended either to bene: 

fit himselfor another. Now, nei 

ther of these purposes can be an- 
swered by pulilicly telling anothers 

of his faults: ~ The reasonableness 

and propriety of the advice 13 lost 

in the pride and indignation 1t exe 

cites ; and indeed if the fault 3s 

not very great, the parties suffer 

less from it, than from being thys 

told of it. : ~ 7 








Neither does the diuxt fellow, 
consult his own advantage, as. he 
invariably procures the hatred of 
those he censures, and the cone 
tempt of all whohear him. Cer- 
tainly, he cannot suppose that any 
man, will t him, for proving 
him @ fool to all hisacquaintances 
Besides, altho” it is necessary that 
a man should have an opinion, it 
is far from being, necessary, that 
he should; give it at all times. In 
many casés he has.no right to do 
$0; yet one of these: Aoxest fellows 
can. never hear a question started, 
or an opinion advanced, but he 
thinks it his indispensable duty to 
give his sentiments upon it, how- 
ever disagreeable to those who 
hear him. Here. he: is certainly 
not justifiable ; [I have no more 
right to. force an opinion upon a 
man against his will, and which 
wounds his feelings, and perhaps 
his, reputation, than I have to 
compel him to. receive, an instru- 
ment from me, which will injure 
his.lifeor limbs. 'To me this scems 
rather more excusable, than the o- 
ther, as the pain is inferior, both 
in duration and’smart. 

But there is) one circumstance 
which. tends tly to support 
the breed of: bigat fellows. It is, 
that some persons they make free 
with, pretend to be not at all of. 
fended:or hurt by it, and declare, 
that they like a person the more, 
for candidly telling them of their 
faults. ‘This is ‘indeed a foolish 
pride; and could:one fault justify 
another, I should think a diyet en: 
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* Tis not enough your counsels should be true, 
Blunt truths more mischief than nice falshooods do; 
Men mist be taught, as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown propos’d as things forgot. 
Without good breeding, truth is disapprov’d, 

That only makes superior sense belov'd.’ 












tirely acquitted of blame, when he 
operated upon such a subject. | 
do not believe that the intention 
of a blunt, is expressly to hurt the 
feelings, I rather suppose, that in 

neral he means au , and there. 
tore those who pretend to take it 
well, are much to blame, as they 
encourage him in a practice which 
they really diapprove, and which 
will be of the preatest disadvan 
tage to him. 

A young gentleman: the other 
day, in a large company, asked 4 
lady, if she ever laid down to take 
a nap in the afternoon? she te- 
plied, that, sometimes she did, 
Ay! said he, I amsorry to hear it, 
for really I think it the most 
beastly practice I know of; it 
shews such a sluggish, drowsy 
mind, which cannot support itself 
even for a few hours; however he 
hoped: that the lady would not 
take offence, or suppose he made 
any allusion to her, as his remark 
was only a general rule, all of 
which admit of exceptions. This 
politeness was truly a fine compet 
sation for his plain dealing. But 
the lady seemed, or wished to 
seem, perfectly satisfied; she was 
very much pleased with those who 
spoke their honest ‘sentiments 
without disguise ; none could gall 
her favour by a want of candor; 
an honest heart was the best re 
commendation, &c. ‘This to be 
sure was all very well, but both 
pee appeared equally ridicu 

ous; she in pretending to 
pleased, and he in believing ber 
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a t barrier to chemi- 
A ak taventeatibe , besides the 
seeming difficulty of the subject, 
isthe expence attending it; this 
to many appears to be considera- 
ble, tcippiquss used by the 
earlier chemists were indeed ex- 
pensive, but the same sound and 
rational philosophy which has 
‘si all the sciences, has re- 
duced, not only the apparatus, but 
the materials to be operated upon, 
by chemists, toa very small com- 
pass. Few chemists of the pre- 
sent day know: more than the 
tames of the Athanor Furnace, 
the Reverberatory, the Alludel, 
the Alembic, the Bolt Head, the 
-Matrass, the Philosophic Egg, 
_ the Hippocratic Sleeve, with a do- 
zen other useless and intricate pie- 
ces of furniture, employed in the 
old Chemica] Laboratory. 
_ The very elegant furnace lately 
invented by Dr. Black, will an- 
“wer every purpose, where heat 
ss reqaleed, by the philosophic ma- 
nufacturer, and the expence of this 
furnace will scarce amount to four 
pounds, which, in fact is the most 
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»* For the coLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 
CHEMICAL ann ECONOMICAL ESSAYS. 


ESSAY FIRST. 


Chemical Apparatus. Furnace. Earths. 


References to Figure 1 and 2. 5 

To render our description of this furnace as simple as possible, 

a ube that the hody of the stove, figure I. is of an oval form, and 
sed at each end by a thick iron plate. The up a 

rforated with two holes: one of these, A, 1s pretty 

tee, and is often the mouth of the furnace; the other hole B, is of an 

form, and is intended for screwing down the vent. 

most plate, or end of the furnace, has only one circula 

What one end of the ellipsis than the 

oe through the center of both circular holes, 

i watds : this is shewn in fig, I]. whichis a 

y ihe ace, and exhibits one half of the uppers and o 

under, nearly corresponding, holes. ‘The ash-pit, fry. I. 

—B made of an elliptical form, like the furnace; wo somew 


considerable expence attending 
chemical enquiries. It is true, 
there are some few other instru- 
ments that will be found necessa- 
ry for particular artists, such as 
the crucible, or earthen melting- 
pot, for those who work in cer- 
tain metals, but these are so in- 
considerable, and so easily obtain- 
ed as scarce to deserve attention. 

‘The furnace here recommended, 
we have already said, was invent- 
ed by Dr. Black, and has been 
found by him, adequate to all the 
purposes of chemistry. To such 
an expert operator as the doctor, 
one stil! less perfect might have 
been sufficient; but the author of 
these essays candidly confesses, 
that although his first furnace was 
made exactly upon the model of 
Dr. Black’s, he has always found 
much difficulty in several proces- 
ses. In the annexed plate we have 
given an engraving of Dr. Black’s 

ortable furnace, taken from the 
idinburgh New Dispensatory, 
with a Gesirioaiiie of its parts, 
and uses, 


let 


er plate, or end of 


The under- 
r hole, some- 
other; hence a line 

has alittk ee 
cection of the body of 
ne half of the 
and 2. C, 
hat wid- 


‘z 
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er, so that the bottom of the furnace goes within, the brim; and, 
little below this is a border, D, fig. 2. that receives the bottom of 
the furnace.! “Bx¢ept.the holes of the damping plate, E. fig. -1. and o, 
the paris are all close, by means of a quantity of soft lute, upon which 
the body of the furnace 1s pressed down, whereby the joining is made 
quite tight > for it-is to be ébserved, that in this furnace, the body, 
ash-pit, vent and grate, are all separate pieces, as the furnace comes 
from the hands of the workman. The grate.H, fs. 5+ 1s made toa 
ply to the outside of the lower. part, or circular hole: it consists ofa 
ring set upon its edge, and bars likewise set on theiredges. Fromth 
outer part of the ring proceed four pieces of iron, by means. of which 
it can be screwed on: it jis thus kept out of the cavity of the furnace, 
and preserved from the extremity of, the heat, which makes it last 
much longer. The sides of the furnace are luted to confine the heat, 
and to defend the iron fromthe action of it. The: luting is som 
naged, that the inside of the furnace forms in some measure the inside 
of an inverted truncated cone. We have thus combined the two fg, 
1. and 2, in order to describe, as exactly as possible, this farnace m 
its entire state; but to prevent confusion, it must be understood, that 
lig. 1. represents 'the body of the furnace, with its bottom. received 
within the ash-pit. As in this figure then, we could not exhibitthe 
bottom of the furnace, we have in fig..2. supposed the body of thefur- 
hace to be,cut down through its middle; whereby one half of the un 
dermost, hele, witha proportional part of the grate G, applied toit, 
is exhibited along with, and nearly opposed to, one half of the under 
most hole, F,, the same hole, which in fig. 1.,is represented in its em 
tire state by A.. .By fig. 2..then,the relation, of the upper and! under 
holes to one another is explained. It is also to be understood, thet 
the ash-pit of fig, 2. is not, like the body of the furnace, divided:in 
its middle, but is the ash-pit of fig. 1. only detached fromthe bottom 
of the furnace, in order to represent the border D, on which the bot- 
tom of the furnace is received. 

Now to adapt this furnace to the different operations in cheinistry, 
we may first.observe, that for a melting furnace. we. need only prov 
a covering for the upper hole A, which isin this.case made. the door 
of the furnace. As this hole is immediately over the, grate, it is very 
convenient for introducing and examining, Praia time to time, the sub- 
stances that are to be acted upon, ‘The cover,for the door may bea 
flat square tile or brick. Doctor Black usually employs a sort ofilid 
made of plate-iron, with a rim that. contains a quantity of luting. 
The degree of heat will be greater in proportion as we lengthen the 
vent B, and to the number of holes we open in the damping-plateB: 
by this means the furnace may be employed in most operations in the 
way of assaying ; and though it does nov adinit of the introduction of 
a muffle, yetif a,small piece of brick is placed on its end in themiddle 
of the grate, and if large pieces of fuel are employed, so that the ait 
may have free passage thro’ them, metals may be assayed in -this fur- 
nace without coming in contact-with the fuel. It may therefore be 
employed in those operations for which a muffle is. used, and. is this 
way, lead and sundry other metals, may be brought.to their calces. 
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But as some inconvenience at- beginner, that represented in fig. 
tends the use-of this furnace toa 3. has been since contrived,—— 
* ai 4 7 


din fhe womloe: References to Figure 3. 


~ 4 
: Fibs 
; 


_ This furnace is made to be movable, and, to stand in a chimney— 
two citcumstances, which make it very convenicnt for persons who 
haye not,a,regular laboratory. The obseryer at frst sight will see a 
considerable difference between it and doctor Black’s,.. The doctor’s 
ftoka cylindrical form like our cannon stoves, and.yet,itis directed 
that the inner surface must be lined with a mixture of clay and sand, 
§0,as to make it of the form of an inverted cone, that is, the bottom 

apt, where the grate is fixed, must be, but half as wide as the top. 
Tro wake it,of this form, such a large quantity of plaistering must be 
used, that.it becomes very bulky and difficult to be moved, on accouut 
of its great weight, which is a great disadvantage, in thet respect, 
without any other good effect, that I know of, therefore Lhave so 
sonstructed mine, as to need no more plaistering below. than above, 
which wall, be the case if the body of the furnace is made. of the shape 


represented in the figure. ) aie 
4 The whole .farnace is: made: of sheet-iron: the whole of the inner 


isto, be plaistered with a mixture of four parts, by weight, of 
sand, and.one of our conimon brick-clay, Jaid onto the thickness of two 
inches,.the plaistering should be perfectly dry before any fire is made 
jathefornace:: this plaistering will be sufficiently thick to prevent the 
dton, from burniag away. pits oe n | 
cod ipreserve the hole, A, and the vent 'R, as in Black’s furnace. AtC, 
Lhaye a door.in the Side, because I find it can be .of no inconvenience 
die those who find.it useless, and.can use Black’s farnace;,.and. particu- 
» because many-cannot make a fire by introducing the fuel into the 
holewhichI indeed, have found to be very inconvenient, 
ot.the dotted line, D, Lhaye.a movable grate, which I.can take out 
ebapuie When.it is uecessary to heat the,top of the-furnace, I find 
AtMast. convenient to make the fire upon this grate, for by bringing 
the barning fuel.so.near tothe top, the sand, or any thing else that may 
whe Oadtycansbe heared much more readily, than if the fire, was made 
9n,the second grate. This grate is,-only used when..a-moderate fire 
etequired, thar will continue for severalshuurs if necessary. The 
¢ In this. grate. is renewed cither by. putting in the fue). by. the hole 
Ayor the door C. a 
‘\WwABEs swe have a second.door, andat.F, agrate that,is,xed in >y 
the, plaistering: Of this grate a most-intense heat may be made, sufici- 
“Nt: tafusecopper, and the other metals. The door B,.willibe found 
wWeryconvenient. to introduce the substances to be operated upon on 


4 evate.,,. 


the The other. part is obviously the ash-hole, which is too simple to need 
any description... We see that the holes represented, ath, figs t- are 
*Omhigted:herey because if the ash-hole door is left open, it answers all 
7 _Purposes, 

«To increase the intensity of the heat, we have small 
Pipes that.fit the vent B, and by lengthening the pi 
‘a twelve, we in the same proportion increase the de 


pieces of stove 
e trom one foot 
gree of heat. 
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- The len th from the top A, to the second grate at F, is two fee 
vad an half, From A to D, tis about fifteen inches, and a simily 
‘length from. D to F.—The breadth at top, is two feet: at bottom, ope 


-'Ehe 


‘ 


-fo0%.—+The diameter of the grate at D, ought to be about sixteen ip. 
+ ches, which willleave sufficient room for the lining, or plaistering. 
diameter of the second grate may be about ten inches,—The di 


mensions, however, may be greater or Sess, to answer any particular 


> purpose or conyenience, 


gido iw) sanse-sortl 
|. The other apparatus of the mo- 
(dern chemical laboratory, are re- 
maxkablysimple:.,an oil-flask, an 
earthen cup;ashaffing dish, with 
balf a. ped; of; ¢harcoal, will »be 
neatly pl that, can be required to 
conduct the operations of most 
manafasturts.!:To these may be 
added :a;,ga0d.blow-pipe, which, 
with. facility fin using it to the 
greatest advantage, will be found 
temarkably. useful, as will be per- 
ceived in the course of these es- 
says: in,the plate fig. 4. we have 
@iven -addrawing,of one, as im- 
proved by the.celebrated Swedish 
chemist mar.iBergman, If any o- 
ther instruments. should be found 
necessary, they |,shall be noticed 
an. theix| proper, places, 
eco Asithe foundation. of all other 
“matter, is, earth, these EARTHS Ma- 
-turally present, themselves jas the 
first; objects, of owr examination. 
‘Te a.superficial observer they ap- 
pear te be infinite; such a varie- 
ty,oftsoils, avith their different éo- 
Jonrs,and. properties, would seem 
to place this part of our subject 
»beyond research, bat the rational 
enquiret! will bedelighted, when 
“He. is “infottmed; "or discovers by 
‘HS Swit expetiinents, thar all the 
earths and..stones are formed. of 
-five simple clomentary-earths, and 
aan different proportions’ of 
+ these, together with the addition 
sof seme substance that is not an 
wearth, or some) peculiarity. in the 


mechanical arrangement of parts, 


the 


all the immense variety in the ap 
pearance and properties of earth 
and stones are produced. In this 

lace, as I wish to be understodd 
by every reader,\ I will explain 
what is meant by the term mecha 


nical arrangement, as not constitu 


ing a real difference in properties, 
and this will be most easily and 
effectually done, by a very famili- 
ar example, Every one has seen 
a piece of roll-brimstone, this we 
may call a piece of solid matter; 
if we pound this. brimstone, we 
obtain avery fine powder, but the 
virtues, or distinguishing qualities 
of the brimstone have not beenal- 
tered by the operation, though the 
mechanical arrangement has, been 
changed: and. here we will.ob 
serve, once forall, that a process 
which alters..the distinguish 
qualities ofany substance, we.¢ 
a chemical. process, but, 
change produced relates, onlyyfo 
gure, specific gravity; bulk, 
&e. the operation has only, 
mechanical. But to return: If 
The discoveries of those ph 0» 
sophers, which teach us the simpli- 
city of the earths, and-the 
of knowing their constituent prit- 
ciples, “have paved the way 1 
bringing those arts and manutac 
tures, in which earths are,usee 
the highest> degree of: perfootion. 
The simple earths’ here ith. 
of, as compete ‘thé @ ip 
are heavy earth, lime, - ’ 


pure clay, and the flinty. earthw- 
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Heavy-2ARTH Was never dis- 
covered in-Amierica, either simple, 
‘gt int {combination with other 
earths.' It is remarkable for re- 
¥ 


‘time, in many of 


yperties, but its great weight 
freetig any other earth or 
'gtofie, not” only points out an es- 
gential difference between them, 


bateven induced some miners, who 
"first discovered it, to think it wa 
ullic ore. 
‘ime, by which we mean the 
piré white burnt: lime, for lime- 
' gfe isnot a ptre earth, but a 
| eombination of the earth with a- 
fotlier sabstance, which it is not 


|“Tysay,/is discharged in the very 
mi ion ofburning lime, 


| worth ling the reader with in 
_ this place, and which we shall on- 
ono 


“Lie; and limestone are, and long 
fate lave “been, of ‘eSsential ser- 
Vite to'mankind in miny instances; 


the process Of making lime i¢ ac- 
tally a chemical operation, but is 


simple} and’s6 ‘well understood 
tice, that astheory cannot 
tove-it* in the least, we shall 
ent onrselves with this bare 
on ofit! Theitiaking of mor- 
operation of mixture, and 
ly connected with our 
€t;* but’ for a ‘Similar reason, 
it'the Consideratiot of it. 

We how’ ‘of! no sianufactare ‘in 
wich Tine! is “concerned, that 
' d'be improved by! chemistry. 
All the marble with which Ameti- 
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ca, and particularly Pennsylvania 
abounds, is a stone that belongs'te 
the class of lime+8rotie;’ they are, 
however, frequently’ tombined-by 
nature, with the flmmty earths ©» 
As lime incredsés in‘ bulk when 
heated, * and falls into ‘powder 
upon the addition of water, it is 
therefore evident, that ‘any’ clay 
that is united’ to’a’ eonstderatde 
proportion of lime-stone (whichis 
frequently the case) must be total- 
ly unfit for the potters Se, asshal] 
be more fully explained hereafter. 
| Macwesra. It tsbutiwithin a ve- 
ry few years that'this” has ‘been 
found to bea distinet earth. When 
we speak of this'earth, we mean 
the white magnesia of 'the'apothe- 
caries ; avariety of ments and 
experiments could, dnd have been, 
shewn to prove! it!# simple earth, 
but to enter inte’ thesé aroaments 
in this place would be superfluous. 
It exists but in very Sthall propor- 
tions, compared withother earths. 
A’ person’ who could discover ia 
large quantity :of'it hy Antéfica, 
would do ‘an’ essetitial” service'to 
his country, and particolarly to 
the manufatturefs Of eatt hen ware, 
When heated in‘ the most’ intense 
fire; magnesia is neitherencreaséd 
nor ‘diminished in’ balk) neiwher is 
ir fused ' into s, and water does 
not alter it inorhe Rast) after ir 
lias been’ burnt, ‘43! Fr°does lithe. 
We'know of tio'uses to which mag- 
nesia is applied but ag atiedecine, 


is added, ap ais 


: é ‘ ; 
(Lievens en body'is' acquainted with the curious circumstances that attend; the ' dacking 


Toa oft wei burnt lime, just 2sanuch water is ed 

tobe able, to aoe upy dm a few m soptes time oy wenn tie oe 
and as tat hedt' is produced, sufficient to evaporate 4 dere 

eet Sada et cca anti some ae be ae chat & quantity of it 

of; bya showerof rzin, has produced such : 7 

idsideos corisume it,--++This! note “is inserted; to exente en 






ed; ina wags 


an intens@heat, ag to set 


tentioniof the curious, -to explain the cause of the deat, for ao fF sev has yst at 


JBNMD syen| tolerable success—when that is explained, the 


Op PRS PN 
‘for—-for as the water, that isto slack it must, 








ly accounted 


action, insinuate itself into every part . 
; c ‘water, and converting it mro vapour; Ww 
t to produce all the other effects. 


ng of the, lime, &c, 
ang.0 3 the Taws of 
‘the lime, the Aeat, by ‘tarifying 
icle of the west bree dilviconttine te 
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and.as an excellent ingredient in 
pottery. opt 

Puresciay. Few chemists have 
ever seen a perfectly pure clay.—- 
In all clays, there has been disco- 
yered a peculiar earth which che- 
mists have been’ able to’ separate 
from them by certain processes: 
when this has been taken from 
them, it deprives them of all their 
valuable properties as clays; they 
become utterly unfit for the pot- 
ters use,they have no greasy teel, 
they cannot be formed into -ves- 
sels; but all, cheir properties are 
restored by again uniting them to 
this’earth. t theii, there is only 
a part im all clays, that gives them 
the character of clay, it is very 
proper to call that'part pure clay, 
or as a certain chemist proposed, 
the principle of clay: . These ob- 
servations, we hope, will be suffi- 
cient to convey an idea of what we 
meanby the term pure clay. We said 
that pure clayshas not yet been 
fotind: ima natural state, but always 
combined with some other sub- 
stance; nor would it be of any use 
to mankind, was it so found: for 
although ‘pure clay is the basis of 
pottery; it would be quite unfit for 
that purpose, unless combined with 
another:earth.’ Pore clay, when 
obtained bya certain chemical pro- 
cess, which is would be foreign to 
our design to describe in this place, 
is found to be diminished in bulk 
by burning; which is.a curious and 
singular fact, all other earths in- 
crease In bilk when heated, and 
return to their natural size when 
grown cold; but pure clay con- 
tracts in balk, and all common 
clays ecare the same property, 


according to their purity, and this 
in exit proportion to the degree 
of heat, that is, the greater the de- 
gree of heat, the smaller will be 
the piete of lay after it is burnt: 
the coninron brick-clay, which is 
very impure, and contains but a 
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small quantity of pure clay, Jése, 
about one nineteenth. of its. bajj 
in the kiln, that~ dis, ansttip ¢f 
brick clay measuring; when 

fectly dry, ten inches, will, afte 
burning, measure but nine ‘inches 
and an half; and if -it is put inty 
an air-furnace, where the heat cay 
be raised equal to that of a glass. 
house furnace, it becomes. stil] 
smaller, and will scarcely measure 
nine inches, and what is still more 
remarkable is, that although the 
heat is the cause: of the shrinking, 
or contraction of the clay, it ne 
ver after returns ‘to its — 
bulk, as all other earths do, which 
are made larger: by: heat. | ‘This 
leads to a suspicion, that the con 
traction of clay is notowing meré 


ly to the addition of heat, but to 


some change, either chemical or 
mechanical, being produced on it. 
As clay then contracts so much 
by hear, it is evident, it would be 
very liable to crack and breakin 
burning ; for this reason a mixture 
of earth has always been found to 
produce the best ware: whatsome 
of these mixtures are, we shall en- 
vourto point outin our next essuy. 

There are a pretty considerable 
variety of clays in Pennsylvania, 
and New-Jersey,* some of ‘which 
seem to promise a tolerable good 
appearance for some branches of 
pottery ; the virtues and imperfec- 
tions of some of them we shail te- 
late in Our examination into ther 
properties. 

Furry. carta. The charaetérof 
this species of earths is, that they 
are much harder than any of the 
other four, and that, when form 
into stones (which are vel 
more than consolidated carths 
they will strike fire with “sted, 
which property docs not belong 
to any of the others. ‘The earths 
and stones, of which this formsthe 
largest proportion, are the mes 
abundant (as I believe from tole- 





ee ee oe 





rable information). of all o- 
thersin the United States; I can 
-withmore certainty of those 


found in the thick settled parts of 


yivania, in some parts of 
New-Jersey, and Delaware state: 
in some counties, however, in 
Pennsylvania, where lime-stone a- 


> id ; * 
NBO Wik o 
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bounds, flinty earths and stones 
are very rare; all those rocksand 
stones which in breaking shew an 
icy transparency,‘are almost en- 
tirely a pure flint. | 

We shall shew, what are the che-~ 
mical characters of the flinty earth 
in our next. i 


| Caprese bes 804 > D> PS" sod dpne 


wed ; 
A Tour ro tue Easrern Starts. 


SMR SARK 
‘~To-the Editor of the coLUMBIAN MAGAZINE, 


aa 

'T is, become: a matter of great 
importance, that the people in 
.Americanstate should have 
amore intimate acquaintance with 
each other than ever, Nothing 
can better eoxitribute to this de- 
sirable purpose, than that persons 
of ingenvity atid observation, who 
visit theseyeral. parts of America, 
should communicate to the public, 
from time to time, the result of 
their enquiries. There is no spe- 
cies of information more sure than 
what we acquire in this way; for 
the Sanelad pe which may be had 
by European publications concern- 







Ing this country is very little to 


bedepended on; and yet the mis- 
takes of such writers are not al- 
ways to be detected, unless we are 
the spot to see with our own 
eyes, to enquire for ourselves 
of those persons who are intimate- 
ly acquainted with the places or 
People concerning which we are 
seeking to be informed. 
That I may contribute some- 
& to the general stock of in- 
Omation, I shall give you two or 
€ letters which I have lately 
Feceived from a friend, who is now 
he Ou a tour to the eastern 
‘tates, partly for his health, and 
arty on account of some miercal- 
~~ ©Oncerns. | am sure ishall not 
cur any censure from him in mak- 


ing them public ; his philanthro- 
y will readily excuse my free- 

om- 
A PENNSYLVANIAN, 


My dear sir, 
Iremember the promise which 
you extorted from me at parting, 
and now take up my pen to per- 
form it, trusting to your candoar 
to excuse whatever your judgment 
may deem worthy of reprehensi- 
on, in the manner of my executing 
the task you have assigned me. 
I will not begin my story with 
a detail of our route through the 
Jerseys in the stage, because the 
objecrs, are too near home to be 
novel; and for the, same reason I 
shall not attempt a description of 
the city of New-York. Its advan- 
tages for navigation and trade are 
well known; its, central situation 
for the seat. of the federal govern: 
ment is a point which do, not 
wish to contest with the Yorkers, 
it-will soon be a subject of debate 
in Congress, and-in, thet de- 
termination all, honest citizens 
ought to rest satisfied. I «shall 
not entertain you with any ac- 
count of the transactions.of, thar 
august betly, or describe the sles 
gant improvements whicl have 
been made in the; city-ball, for 
their, accommodations, ‘These are 
topics which you are every day 
entertained with by the public pa- 
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pers, and by the reports of those 
who are continually running to 
and fro. But} cannot omit men- 
tioning the happy feelings which I 
enjoyed, when contemplating some 
of the characters which at present 
compose our national assembly, 
and in particular the superlative 
merit ofits illustrious PresipentT 
and Vice-Prestpent. I feel a 

ride in calling such men my fel- 
ow citizens, and’a satisfaction in 
being a native ofsuch a country as 
America, a in ae at such a 
period, so big ‘wi eat events, 
which ‘reat? ‘fill diss world with 
amazement and will prove in- 
structive in ‘the highest degree to 
posterity. I wish such sentiments 
niay be impressed on the minds of 
my countrymen ; that they may 
consider how ‘weighty a burden is 
laid om the shoulders of our su- 
preme legislators, and how new 
the path is in which they tread ; 
and that by a chearful compli- 
ance in their several spheres ofa. 
tion with the ‘expectations of our 
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new government, ‘they may give 
all that aid which is necessary to 
effect the salutary purposes of this 
most valuable institution, . 
My stay in New-York was but 
short, and my intention being tf 
try the effect of the sea air, and 
the motion of a vessel, to neither 
of which I had been accuftomed; 
as well as to avoid the jumbli 
of the stage through bad roads ; 
took my passage on board one of 
the packets for Rhode-Island, 
he first object which arrested 
my attention in sailing through 
wher is called the East River, was 
the hull of the Jersey, one of the 
prison ships which proved fatal to 
eleven thoufand American prisoners 
in the course of the late war. 1 
could not but recollect the point- 
ed description of these infernal 
dens by our friend Philip Frenean, 
who knew because he felt, and 
therefore was best able to describe 
the horrors of them; and I in- 
dulged myself in repeating some 
of his verses———— | 


** ‘No masts nor sails these sickly hulks adorn, 
Disntal to view, neglected and forlorn ; 

‘Here mighty ills oppress th’imprison’d throng, 
Dull were our slombers and our nights were long. _ 
From morn to night alongthe decks we lay 
Scorch’d into fevers by the solar ray. 

No friendly awning cast a welcome shade, 
Once it was promis’d, but was never made. 

No favours could these sons of death bestow, 
*T was endless cursing, ever-during Woe. 

When to the ocean dives the parting sun, 


And ‘the curs’d tories fire the evening 


gun, 


‘The wretched pris’ners banish’d from the light 
Below the deck, in torment spend the night. 
Shut from the blessings of the cooling air, 


‘Pénfive 
tke or 


ty lie, all anguish and despair. 
the night in vain the captives ask 


One drop of water from the stinking cask.— 


Té what shall I their ruin’d bread com 


re ? 


Bak'd for old Cesar’s armies you would swear : 


So 


great its age, that hard and flinty frown, 
You ask’d for bread, and yo receiy’d a stone. ” 
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I repeated these lines, anho- 
a tar gave his affidavit in the 
genuine yto the truth. 
of the description ; for he had suf- 
fered every thing but death on 
board. this. prison-ship ; ; and the 
packet master, .who had been (re 
surely, enploxsian paeorrring fp 

of tucefor.the.exchange of pri- 
rin the war, told 7 a 


‘stories, in confirmation 
he er t Lbelieve, 


ed in his .co- 


se | ie hh hull we found 
assage 
Isle E ont Yo aes 
ie 9. that formidable 
Hellogate... The. lar- 
re. must indulge 
opti e language: of 


mein eraeebt 


are Se ieee bere 
vil 
a Pes be ight much, a 


to the 
te land, ‘wece: the. re- 


5 : 


r i 
oa eet 
Tre Yo 


. 
y 
4 
- 7 
a 


Pw 

t + - 

place ¢ 

ne, in 
mer 


he suene. On some of 
dntrenchw~ots, British 
areas ‘While the enemy 
ssession of New- York, some 
Gtrreet officers took u 
ee in the deliphtfn y 
Morrissania, and. suppo- 
a their own, laid | out con- 
ible_sums in. the impraye- 
ment of the gardens, particularly 
metal trees ; this proved a be- 
t to the tea owners, when at 
apall took pos- 

han. gall }., 


The | Passage of Hell-gate i is ve- 
aii and requires a_ skilful 
Ey ‘Scylla and Charylsdis can- 
more formidable. The ada- 
mantine shore, the insulated rocks, 
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' leas around 
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the narrowness of the channel,the 
rapidity of the current, the whirl, 

the roar, atid the boiling of the 
water, and the perfeet silence on 
board the packet, formed, a seene 
which to me afforded.a mixture of 
dread.and, pleasure; the former 
arose, ffom. an, apprehension of 
what might be the, pambeguence of 
one wrong step (and‘of this we 
had an example before our eyes in 
a sloop seine on, the Long-Island 
shore ;) the, lattex, the oe 
dence wh hich J pla ig our .Pali- 


metus, who. w aoe 
the ab- - 


mMayi ator...Sti 
eed I 0 Ame 
Witbvasmpuehyat-_- 
tention as. nee very bert ee 
time would a With: ecfair 
WwW and; fi 1. dew W Arie hor 
through this curious,stait irhless 
tine than | haye beaniawvalning the 
description of iterids , comi- 
pare our motien te no! ing, but. 
‘that ofan arrowgjudgeithes;.what 
must have. been-the, effect »ofra 
stroke, on one,.af, thesxodkak ka: 
this place a British. frigate. was 
wrecked. in the costes athe late 
war, .and many other, yeasels have 
met with, 4 like fates « But there 
is HY nead of . ne to 
Nana ; there are, Aysooring 
wee where you may Bane r m 
fs. and ips AY abe 
band. to con fick 
It is natural Ag we ppgy at 
least on bjs. first, passipg the gate, 
to entertain some apprehepswns ; 
and. 1 was, soony toh that I 
was not the frst ie ag 
in this manner; for ea 
Lo; one of rhe. ca bbins 1 if 


some, cl: sat pare eon 
rcoupied the > ooh 


with his. rsh fuse Gos 
cielidg a Pilosdogsi 
Soe" + sins hile gq8 Ole 


+2 ee9 14 a 


was. 


ie 
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Noctes 

Sed:revocare gradum,’ su 
1 ©\Hoc opus, hic labor est ! 
; iii | | ee 


et whe a 


18 12; at, ocne.Translated thus by Dryden ¢..:: ' 
Héll'is open night and day, 


‘+The Gate 


0 
_. Smooth the deiea’ “and 


’ Butto return and View the cheerful skies, 
_ Inthis the task and tnighty labour Hies,?""' "*° 


We had a pleasant passage down 
the sound; a fair wind carried’ us 
at the raté of seven or eightknots, 
as the phrase is. ‘The white cliffs 


of Lo Is! md on one side and 
the hills "0: ‘Corinecticut on the 
other “bounded ‘owr view. |The 


next shoring ‘we passed Néew- 






Londowy: of | which lies Fisher's 
Island, whic forded us’ a beau- 
— tifol dak f cape; as did thie ‘town 
of Stonington. Then coasting the 


itt oe in eABpAR, Feulareshie for 
its cheese, we “weather oint 
Aadish, ahd eitered the aeioa of 
Newport, Our passage is called 
at good one, peing perforined in 
twenty ¢ight "hours; it has been 
run in $éventetn, but I imagine in 
that case it tifd not be so’ plea- 
sant. My stomach suffered no ih- 
convenienc ‘from, the motion of 
the. sea, but I rather fele:'an in- 
creased spp tite, and we had'plen- 
ty of ravi n gad refreshments. 
Shoal aRY Of put friends enquire 
how T like gai ing you may tell 
them that ' s far as | have Proved 
it, Fam- pleased ; but be suté ‘to 
add, aaa have ‘sailed only ‘in 
fale weather, aud. not out of sight 


Jt 29vi0- shins ncjlixc 

ate 1A itertin Yo with 

ine) Fenigrks. onthe town of 
Neamt att bee here three 
a pogeeTaWR AHO, b might, Have 
called itety., Ic was incorporated | 
at. the eng of the war, it had its 
mayor, aldermen and common 
council; and I am informed » was 


~ 
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easy is the way ; 






governed ‘in'a ‘verry ‘decent’ it 
ner. But this ~was’'too good’ 
be lasting’; the democratie’spith 
‘prevailed and overtlirew this 


“néficial regulation. ea 
cy and public fratd actom 
this changes ‘andthe’ ‘sysctinlt 
‘knavery has ‘hitherto Pe nee 
‘their lepishture, by’ meals! 
‘which all the'artemipts of the Vitt- 
‘ous minority for the” public govd, 
‘have been oiiformly « frustfated, 
They have 'a‘fine harbour, aide 
excellefitly sithated to live by tht 
fic. Their Véssels have been sel 
to take rhe’ prodiice of the nei 
bour‘ing states ‘and carry it to for 
eign markets, and: distribute the 
returns here’and elséwhere. ‘Thty 
have’ ‘soyne ' direct ' importatibis 
from Europe. “They | hive’ dbie 
soinething in’ the ¢od’ atid” whik 
fishery ; and’ Sonié of thet? 
still, “though Clandestively, 
‘ployed in the accursed ‘stave-tradt, 
No slaves’ aré ‘allowéd to beiit- 
ported heré;’and all’ blacks, of 
certain agé, are’ freé : ‘they dine 
also a Tw, to restrain their cit 
zens from’ ¢arryitiy on the” site 
trade abroad} aSthey have if Ma 
sachusetts ‘and Cohnecticut ; Bit 
the merthants havea snethod o 
evading” theit laws and’ those’! 
the neighbouting Stares ; and whitl: 
any gain is td be niade by thecom- 
merce of ‘thé Huritan species, thet: 





























on, in spite of law, reason’ an 
humanity,——-But whither am | 
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going ? I intended to give youa 
eect rt 


The town is pleasantly situated 
on the westerw side of Rhode- 
Jsland, toward its southern ex- 
rremity. ‘Asmall island on which 
is a fort, lies before'it, and be- 
tween this and- the town ships 
lieat anchor. ‘There are also ma- 
ny projecting wharves, some of 
which are occupied, others are 
gone to decay, and indeed the 

ole 3 ance: of the place is 
shattered and - of Perera 
ateamany evident marks of its 
brig bee a. British garrison, 
and.of much property having been 
| aud destroyed, while in 
their: possession, Had the city- 
goyerument been continued and a 
paction. with the United States 
taken place; there might, by this 
ume, have been appearances to the 
mare HORENET there ar 

v3 Of an oniginally good de- 
ah the Ee, ofithe town, 

atleast some.part of it. A 
ng of va mile long, parallel 

the shore, and as strait as 
gars, is‘one:of its greatest beau- 

; though I confess it is too 
Mattow,; this Lam told, is owing 
sOithe.encrogchments of the build- 
8, and- some .old.. houses were 
wame, which once stood on 

street line, but are now thirty 

or. more back ;. this encroach- 
ment shews a deficiency. in their 
Pelice, ;. Another street at righit 
apes with. this, lias preserved 
it breadth, and. in it stands. the 
‘State-house, which. inthe:time. of 
their: late subjugation was used as 


AM hespitalsby whe British troops 
@Rdevery: much’ abused... It) has 


been in sonye:measure nepair- 
is a-brick building witha 
itsexternal appearance ha$ an air 
& sateliness if not of. elegance. 
ocharcthes have not much, of 


FFs 


“stone, cavered - 
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the beauties of architecture to 
boast of ; the Jews synagogue is 
the most ornasnentedbef them all, 
and the best building»ef the kind 
which I have seen. » The portico 
is supported by pillars of the Jonic 
order. The inside is rich and ele- 
gant. Over the reading desk hangs 
a large brass chandelier, ir the cen- 
ter and round it, at proper dis- 
tances, four others... On the front 
of the desk stand’a pair of highly 
ornamented brass candlesticks,and 
on thé enclosure at the east side 
are four others ‘of the same size 
and workmadship, © There: is 2 
gallery as usual Re fhe ‘women, 
evclosed witha carved’ net work, 
supported by pillars, and,oVer the 
gallery another range “of pillars 
support thernof, © 
In ‘the burying gt ourtd ‘of the 
episcopal church ‘is (4 mofimment, 
sent over by the King of France, 
in honor of admiral Tend , who 
died here in 1780.“ ‘Théeinscrip- 
tion is in golden lett fs On black 
marble, the bordefan driamhents 
of white, It was intended to be 
placed agaist’ a wall, but the ad- 
miral’s grave happehing to be not 
contiguous, to the church, ‘nor.to 
the wall of the yard; a, swall’has 
been; built for its svPpor of hewn 
with boards and 
shingles. It. is about eight or nine 
fect high, the front. appearance is 
superb, the back clumsey enough. 
n the upper sidé of thie town 
toward the south end, #8 4 rooden 
building, constructed about thirty 
years ago fora public library. 
There are some remains ‘of its 
former elegance,’ patticdlanly * 
portico, which. gives ig, the ap- 
pearance of a Grecian tem Ne. it 
is, now much ‘defaced, ‘and Rl 
of the indst valuable books, were 
pilfered and lost, during the t°me 
that the British had possess‘on. 


- About a mile eastward fron the 
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town isa hill.called Potammiany, 
(whether, from our St. Tammany 
or not, I must, leave antiquarians 
to determine,) It was the :left 
wing of thé British line of én- 
trenchments which encompassed 
this town on the-Jand side, inclo- 
sing two large andelegant houses, 
which served as quarters for their 
general officers, By what remains 
of their work, this hill appears 
to have been a.pretty strong for- 
tress, and [ suppose the construc- 
tion of it made a small addition 
to their national debt. T'he side 
toward the town is an easy slope, 
but:the other sides. are composed 
of \a steep rock, which they have 
taken pains tq.cut toa smooth and 
almost perpendicular surface-—the 
rock itrelfis of a singular kind, 
such a5 I have,mever betore seen ; 
it'is a composition of small peb- 
bles and earth baked together, if 
you. will.allow. me. the compari- 
son, like a: plumb-cake ; but by 
what processof nature, or when 
performed, Tam not able to: tell 
YOu, fae!) 4 

And here, my. friend, perntit 
m¢ to remark ja. very. great dif- 
ference between the philosophy 
of the lastiand "present age, Then 
they racked their brains to. ac- 
count for exery appearance of na- 
ture; andor this purpose inyent- 
ed)many strange and undccounta- 
ble Papp cede which have, evapo- 
rated into their original nothing. 
Now, we coitent: ourselycs with 
examining facts, and making. ex- 
periments. for, fatare generations 
to work up into systems at their 
leisure. Which of the two,. think 
you, is the mostrational ?:1 know 
which ofthe two will least .ex- 
pose mej tq. ridicule, and 1 mean 
to keep on the safest side. 5 + 5 

_. This, island, is so simated as ito 
enjoy a goad arid’ wholesome air, 
and is} mot, exposed to the. ex- 
tremes of heat or cold; it is 
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therefore a very proper place for | 


valetudinarians from the souther 
states and the. West-Indies to 
cruit in, and many of them use jt 
for this purpose. ‘The south wind 
is a $ea-breeze, and when net a. 
companied by a fog, is a great re. 
freshment in the sammer. seasog, 
During the winter the samesa 
air temperates the rigor ofi the 
north-west. The snow, I am told, 
does not lie long on the ground, 
and they have an earlier spri 
than other parts of New, Bogie 
The soil, as far as I had opporto. 
ny to observe and comes Ss 
rich, and they certainly have ve- 
ry fine productive gardens. Ms 
ny of the fruit trees, and almost 
all: chose of the forest kind, were 
cut down for fuel in the late war; 
so that the island appears naked, 
but the whole is capable of very 
profitable cultivation. 

It would be unpardonable not 
totell you of the variety of fish 
which are caught and brought to 
this. market... The Rhode-Island- 
ers value themselves much ou this 
article, and. tell of no les¢ than 
seventy different: kinds, the most 
delicious of which is the Tatang, 
which is, here in perfection. | La- 
cullus in the Apollo could not 
beast a greater dainty ; nore 
Apiciva himoelf invent. more luk 
urious modes of cooling it, than 
are’ practised by the ingenious 
Epicures of Rhede-Island. 

I came from Newport to Pro- 
vidence in a passage boat, of which 
there are’ several which ply com 
stantly 5 the:distance being, about 
thirty miles, we made it in five 
hours, It:is’ delightful . saibp 


among: the islands in this beaut 


bay, and nature has formed it, $0 


convenient for the purpose 
sinuggiing, that Ido not wonder 


the Rhode-Islanders have not beet 


able tocresist the temptation. We 


passed by the remains of one ° 
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the British frigates, which were 
burat’and blown tp on the arri- 
val of count @Estaing in 1778. 
Wherever I 8) TP sée vestiges of 
ithé'late'war: almost every hill 
and'pomt ‘of land, from New- 
York to” Providence, presents an 
-_ tice Of having been forti- 

‘by “entrenthitients and re- 
Woubts) “Many of them cost so 
moth Yabour in ‘the ‘construction, 
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‘PRE ,Rhapsodist, though . he 
& not unfreguently derives half 
ymaterials of bis thou ghts from 
auntimate acquaintance with the 
world,:is an. enemy to conversati- 
on. , It is indeed, in his: fondness 
for solitudey, that the sin larity 
character principally con- 
le loves to converse with 
D of his. own creation, 
and every ‘personage, and every 
ene, is des¢ribed with a pencil 
Mipt.in.the colours of imagination. 
§ Strong.and vivid fancy, 

“Mere \i8 SCarcely. a piece of mere 
MRauAMated matter existing in the 
Milverse,. His presence inspires, 
‘PemGoi instinct, and reason into 
w@¥ery abject, real or imagined, 
é ithe air, the water and the 
woods, wherever he directs «his 
Steps, are th rouged with innume- 
Mmbabitants. ‘The pleasures 

eve a exemnorsetion con- 
the only happiness of some; 
but the rhapsodist tc incapable of 
demey panes when he. is \in- 
. Or Mt to the presence of a 
third) person. ‘Whether the hours 
be spent. in minth and pleasantry, 
“rounded by.acircle of the young 





= ¥s whether. his understand- 


. Sumproved.by profound sci- 
entific researches, or unbending 
om the toils of intellect, the in- 
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that it is mo easy matter for the 
proprietors of the ground to de- 
molish them ; and they will pro- 
bably remain, like the great works 
at the Ohio, as subjects of specu 
lation for remote posterity. 

I have been'here two days, and 
shall set off to-motrow for Bos- 
ton in the stage; from thence I 
shall write to you again ; in the 
mean time——Adien ! 
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clinations of the heart are indulg- 
ed in the company ‘of his friend, 
or his mistress, his situation is a- 
like irksomeand uneasy. He turns 
from the feast of reason and ridi- 
cule with the same tnsurmounta- 
ble disgust, and waits impatiently 
for the hour of departure, when 
he shall be left to the enjoyment 
of himself, and to the freedoni of 
his own thoughts. Itis only when 
alone that he exérts his faculties 
withvigour, and exults in the con- 
sciousness of his own existence. 
The incidents of human life have 
been getteraily cempared to the 
phantastic stages of a vision.— 
The strictness of philosophical 
truth is not required to constitute 
a just and striking comparison. 
When two objects are'represented 
together in poetry, we imagine at 
first: sight, the. similitude to be 
great. But when we ae 
nearer, and examine it with accu- 
racy, we shall find'the idea of re- 
semblance exist only in our own 
imagination, withoet any real 
likeness.in the things themselves. 
The comparison above mentioned, 
is of this kind. -Iris in truth, the 
vague and pang clk vheayian ss of 
a poet’s fancy, intra¢ uced only to 
enliven the composition, and to 
throw the lustre of a well chosen 
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simile upon the dry pages of a 
philosopbit ‘discourse. We are 


too much interested in the scene 
‘that passes before us, to believe it 
unreal. '“ 'The conclusion of every 
act, and’ thé “final catastrephe of 
the drama, affect much more near- 
Jy than the fading colours of a vi- 
sion, and the unsubstantial images 
of steep.” Bat perhaps it is neces- 
sary toabstract our attention from 
surrounding objects, to transport 
ourselves some’ million of years 
forward -from the present date of 
our existanté)'in order to form a 
rational concéption of the present 
life; and of our own resemblance 
to the phahtom of.a dream. But 
distante;"in ‘this case, will onl 
miagnify’the prospect. We shall 
quickly discover, that the present 
state is ‘built’ wpon’a firm and im- 
inortal basis$‘that its traces are 
for ever visible, and its vestiges 
‘prescrvéd entifé to the remotest 
period of futurity: Such in'gene- 
‘ral, is the trie opinion we’should 
forint of out presetit state. ‘But’ the 
Fife of the? rhapsodise is" liter alfy 
a dream. UP he’ wishes t8 review 
‘the tratisactions of'any former pe- 
rioil} he’ searches ‘in’ vain’ for the 
memory of itit'is notight but a 
shaddw. HMMs 2svs1 1O92 RU 3428 
‘Was he HOt coinpelled by the ne- 
céssitic bei Giipie ‘to his nature, 
to ‘seek ite i seasons, the 
‘comfort “agjd-aésistance of ‘His fel- 
Yow Gfedtures) hé would withdfaw 
frimsel f! eiitifely'f¥dm the’ com- 
‘merce Of tH4 World?” He Gs; how- 
‘ever, still enabled ‘to preservé His 
dignity sacred’ from proiniseutu’s 
“‘MitePottse.*” He indastridusly ‘a- 
WOids the HiGrous titles and’ thie 
fegquetit tofverse! ad'is diwvays 
to be foiind Tithe deepest recesses 
OP HR (garden, Cor retired to muse 
‘Abd Weditate We Ris charktbeb. In 
‘this situatiGn he is natirally in- 
“luted 15 sOlitir™ an acqnaintanee 
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with the beings of an higher or. 
der.. An entire faith in the reali. 
ty of witches and apparitions may 
commonly be traced ‘to its true 
source;in the warinth of the pass. 
ons, in the strength and fertilj 
of the fancy. ‘Fhe’ rhapsodise js 
an hearty convert to’ the most ex. 
travagant of such'opinions: but 
his ideas upon this subject are not 
tinged with the melancholy gloom 
of superstition. He believes it de 
rogatory to the majesty of thes# 
ore being ; nay, he holds it to 
¢ a thing utterly impossible that 
an evil spirit should be suffered to 
escape from his dungeon, or that 
God’s own messengers should be 
dispatched upon errands 
or pernicious to the sons of “men. 
An interview with’ one of thow 
preternatural forms is~ conceived 
in idéa without disquiet ‘or wned 
siness,and is actually enjoyed with 
out trepidation or dismay. He 
is Void of tetror at this tremend- 


‘ous moment? because he is sensi- 


‘blé that’their intents are charita 
bie, and that they ‘approach, ‘ac 
companied by airs ‘from heaven. 
Wrapt in silent exsta¢y at some 
transporting moment, he is carfl- 
ed * beyond the visible didrnal 
sphere :” the ‘barrier between him 
and the world of spirits, has'for 
a moment yielded ‘to the force of 
heart-thtillittg ‘meditation: ‘the 
fli is removed from his eyes, 2 
He beholds his attending genes, 
ot gnardian angel, arrayed if am- 
BPdsiaP Weeds, and smiling ‘with 
‘gracious benignity upon the bold 
attémpts ‘of the’ adventurous pt 
. tetain rath a 
‘Love anid ftiendship, and all the 
sodial passions, are-excluded from 
his bosom, Nature is the mistress 
of his affections, f#'the contempla- 
tion of whose charms ‘be is nevet 


“wearied.’” He pays perpetual ser- 
Vice at her ‘shvide; and views bet 
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countenance with the same regard 
ion, whether it be in- 

din clouds a, darkness, ae 

in. gaiety.and smiies. He 

a eatin she splendor of 
thesnorning, with the enthusiasm 
of apoct;,and reflects in the si- 
and s ity of midnight, 

| borderiug on devo- 
The enthusiasm of religion 
stile diferent from that of a. 
these are with great diff- 
distinguished from a sublime 
ional,.philosophy. They 
dayseparate channels, but it is 
most, probable that they are de- 
ed from the self. same fountain. 
effects, at least, of their seve- 
eee sts are exactly simi- 

» Abhorring equally the noise 
our ofthe;forum, they fly 

and silence, to musing 
o.contemplation, frequenters 


shade, .and.,, pessnzomaed to 


ge theviry fights of a fancy, 
vigorous from use and bold from 
the,absence of constraint. They 
are equally governed. by imagina- 
-inspirations.. ‘Tired,,and 
with,the, world’s unifor- 
inssil cc turntheir eyes,from the 
| scene without,, and seek a 
¢&prospect,,.and.a visionary 
Messin a-workd pf their own 
eatin... ‘The poet, therefore, is 
‘Rot, aedistinct, person from . the 
ipsodist ,jaud in order to render 
icture,.consistent. and,..com- 
' T.must. bestow upon hima 
Img and.,elevated., devotion, 
| raise him.ta.a level with the 

\ Mestallustriqus of philosophers, 
4 Sach.is the puree of a rhapso- 
Mists... Te, 1 ¥,be thought a.mere 
| ated copy, taken. injudici- 
y-drom some true original, by 
Seung, and.inexperienced artist: 
4t may be.considered as,an art- 
contrivance, designed .to. shew 
Me-skill and. ingenuity, . rather 
than the fidelity, of the author’s 
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pencil. I shall not pretend tovin- 
dicate my conduct in,this particu- 
lar. It would be inconsistent with 
my wonted scruples,.o affirm that 
there ever was a person within the 
reach of my observation,.to whom 
the character of .a rhapsodist, in 
its full extertt, could with any pro- 
priety be applied, Iam _leastjof 
all disposed,,to assert, thatthe 
writer of these papers displays ia 
his life and and ON a imate 
genuine representation of a rhap- 
sodist..,L have.indeed, ,assumed 
the namey,-and, consequently, may 
have raised unusual expectations 
inimy readers; but. how. wniversal- 
ly is it known, that ,,ambition, is 
incapable of being satiated.» ,"There 
never was a-geniys, however emi- 
nent or distinguished, that rested 
Satisfied with. its/own, exertions, 
for it is the lot of genius, only to 
form an idea of perfection, which, 
though all its ambition be direct- 
ed to that single, object, it; shall 
never be able to. xealize... Thus. it 
was, that Cicero conceived.a cha- 
racter of perfect eloquence, adorn- 
ed with every accomplishment that 
mind or body,is capable ot posses+ 
sing, He. described an,impassible 
assemblage of virtues,and surveyed 
with fondness, a. picture, to which 
there was no. original; os nesem- 
blance among mortals. Jt is a 
circumstance remarkable ,ia.,the 
conduct ofipoets.also, that nothing 
below the point of unattainable 
excellence, has ever satisficd their 
exorbitant, ambisien,. 1, though 
the lowest of the laureate frater- 
nity, presume to rival, mySeulors 
in the extent and,.grandepr, of my 
hopes. .The.charaster, of a-Rbop- 
sodist, .a3, delineated, above, » is 
what I cartceive, to besthe justreni- 
terion of excellence,. andithe. only 
model which those who, are em- 
lous. of his happinesa, may, witl 
safety imitate. 
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- Were it only requisite to form 
a. just idea of that character, in 


order to realize it in the person of 


ones self, no. one has a better 
claim to that title thanthis Rhap- 
sodist, but the inclination must 
also be present, together with 
such a favourable situation of af- 
fairs, as shall render it easy to 
follow the dictates of his native 
propensity. With respect to in- 
clination also,. my. claim is indis- 
putable : butt is to the fatal ven- 
geance .of fortune, I owe the de- 
struction of my hopes.— 

Ic is the melancholy fate of cas- 
tle‘builders, and those albied to 
them in disposition and m talents, 
to raise an infinite variety of 
imaginary structures,without once 
having it in their power, materi- 
als sufficient to builda — edi- 
fice upon a solid and durable foun- 
dation. The occupation of those 
visionaries, though productive of 
pleasure to themselves, is an’ ob- 
jecvof laughterand ridicule with 
such as ‘possess souls. contracted 
into instinct, and minds suscepta- 
ble of passions,’ not a'whit supe- 
riorto those: which: actuate the 
brute.—-Men of sense will treat 
this unhappy propensity with (a 

ity ‘mingled with ‘admiration. 

nhappy I call it, ia compliance 
with the mode of using the phrase 
adopted by the world.—But for 
my own. part, Iam ofa very dif- 
ferent opinion from those who 
really deem’ them unfortunate. ‘} 
speak it with confidence, inspired: 
by invariable experience, That the 
rhapsodist (aterm nearly of the 
same import, ‘as my reader will 
perceive, with castle builder)would 
not “exchange the solitary plea- 
sures of his garden, ‘and his cham- 
ber forthe joysthat encircle the 
imperial diadem. He gazes with 
a cold indifference at the laurel 
which is pompously displayed as 
the meed of conquerors and of po- 
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ets, andithe lustre ‘of his eyes js 
not deadened even at the Sight of 
contemptible rivals,whese prosper. 
ous ambition has ‘raised them to 


the summit of their hopes. He’ 


retires from the glorious ceremony 
of a triomph with a heart content. 
ed, and at ease, and secks witha 
cheerful haste the triendly gloom 
of his favorite grotto.—— 
But perhaps, even this sacred 
recess cannot shut out the world, 
The clamour of the exulting po- 
pulace, and the shouts of tamul- 
tuous joy, murmor hoarsely inthe 
wind. But he is’ at this moment 
engaged in improving the gran 
deur of the scene, i» which he has 
jast been a witness, He is addin 
to the number of spectators ent 





encreasing hundreds -into thou. 
sands, arid thousands into milli- 
ons’. He contrives a chariot and 


a train for his- hero, worthy the 
greatness of his exploits,and gives 
him the dignity and grace of. an 
unmortal.—-He then pulls: down 
the pageant from his. exalted sta- 
tion, strips him of the purple and 
the crown, turns him loose among 
the rabble, and places hi:iself in 
the vacant seat; the sudden shout 
that invaded his ears, doesnot in- 
terrupt the ceconomy ‘of the visi- 
on, it only increases the import- 
ance of the imaginary conquerors 
Heswells with unusual transport, 
at this new instance of his coun- 
trymens applause, for such, inthis 
monmlentary paroxism of his: fren- 
zy, he imagines it to be.— 

Vain and fruitless will be’ thy 
endeavours, O thon votary-of the 
wayward-‘inuse! to disclose the 
beauty of. inchanted scenes, and 
reveal the splendor of her secret 
habitation. To thee alone is it 
given to visit “ the bottom 
this monstrous world,” to glide 
secute alang the waste of waters, 
to follow with momentary spe 
the footsteps of thy guide, and to 
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tinglé in the pastimes of angels. 
Others may wander long on the 
bare outside of the world of spi- 
sits, and meet with nothing but 
ke discouraging to the eye. 
tothee the impenctrable veil 
is rent, and thou may’st sit at lei- 
sure, and survey the scenes and 
wonders of the universe within. 

I have, [ think, mentioned a 
chamber, a garden, and a grotto, 
as the usual scenes of contempla- 
tion to the rhapsodist, I shall in 
iy next paper give a sketch of the 
fife and employment of the rhap- 
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sodist, and shall then take an op- 
a to describe more minute- 
y the economy of his household, 
trgether with the three depart- 
ments in it, abovementioned. [ 
must however provide against con- 
tingencies, el inform my readers 
that this is a conditional’ pro- 
mise, and is not to bé complied 
with, if it should happen that 1 
have received a jetter in the mean 
time. I mention this, because from 
certain intimations, I have reason 
to dread some such unseasonable 
interruption, R. 
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The Nuptial Funeral ; an Historical Fragment. 
From a GermMan CHRONICLE. 


QO’ a steep mountain, sur- 
\ rounded by extensive woods, 
issituated an antient castle, long 
the residence of the counts of 
Dachau. Here lived an aged and 
venerable mother, the last des- 
cendant of that illustrious family. 
‘The* counts of Walfarthausen 
Were their near relations ; and the 
vicinity of their mansion facilitat- 
ing’a mutual intercourse, paved 
the'way for a still more strict al- 
liance. "The young countess, the'r 
sister, was promised in marriage 
tothe “young ‘count Dachau. 
tama together from their 
childhood, their infantine friend- 
ne had long changed into ardent 
_ The' most magnificent prepara- 
tions were aie to celebrate 
their nuptials, daring the festival 
hristmas. 

* preparations being com- 
pleted, as connt “of Dachau, in 
Is nuptial dress, accouipanied by 
iS attendants, descended into the 
Cot. Mac. Vol. Il. No. 9 


valley at the foot of the moun- 


tain, to meet his future consort ; 
but the slow progress of his train 
ill suiting the youthful ardour of 
the count, he set spurs to his no- 
ble courser, and was soom sa far 
advanced into the wood, that it 
was impossible for his ateendants 
to hear his voice. | 

On asudden he is:attaeked by a 
troop of robbers, and after some 
useless efforts, is disarmed and 
wounded. In vain he begs them 
-o spare his life. /Deaf to all, his 
prayers they complete thear crime; 
they strip him of his.rich dress 
and costly jewels .\amemerald 
ring, the first pledge, he shad re- 
ceived from his: mistress,, .and 
which she gave himavhen she con- 
sented to be his bride,, not; being 
easy to get from: his fingers. the 
barbarians cut off his hand. + ithen 
covering his body; withe seme 
earth, they fly with precipitation, 
taking with them thehorse of the 
unfortunate count. ms sto" 

Tt 
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In the mean time the intended 
bride, accompanied by her two 
brothers, and followed by a splen- 
did cavalcade, arrives at the cas- 
tle, where a numerous company 
are assembled. Mutual euagre 
tulations pass on the auspicious 
occasion of their meeting, ‘The 
mother, melancholy and uneasy, 
at not seeing her son, expects him 
with. impatience. She sends the 
Pages, and servants, to seek him, 
a little dog belonging to the 
coutit, followed them scenting ev- 
ery bush, as if anxious to find his 
master, 

The supper is served up in the 

eat hall. The chevaliers and 
adies take their places at the ta- 
ble. But not gaiety nor cheer- 
fulness was there. A melancholy 
silence and heavy looks, bespeak 
the sad presentiments that pre- 
vade every bosom. 

The intended bride cannot re- 
tain her sighs ; her bosom heaves 
with vunutterable anguish; her 
necklace bursts; the pearls roll 
upon the table. At these ominous 
‘signs the terrified guests rise from 
their seats ; the covers are all re- 
moved; they wait in dreadful 
suspence the arrival of the count. 
A boisterous wind shakes the lofty 
firs, that crown the mountain, 
and roars through all the courts 
of the castle. Whirlwinds of snow 
rush from the rocks into the val- 
ley. The storm at length ceases ; 
the clouds disperse ; and the pale 
light of the moon arprerenee 

ey hear—they hear the funeral 
scream of the nocturnal birds. 

The young bride conceals her 
beautiful face. Adieu for ever 
now to joy and peace ! The sound 
of a horn is heard: the draw. 
bridge is lowered; the servants 
and pages precipitately enter, as 
if pursued by the phantoms of 
night. All the compapy approach 
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the lady comers and her intended 
daughter in law; who, silently 
addressing their vows to heaven, 
await in fearful consternation, the 
dreadful news. At this moment; 
mournful and plaintive cry at. 
tracts their attention to che is 
they behold a little dog, who, run- 
ning to the mother of his master, 
drops at her feet something bloo- 
dy, which he licks with a piteous 
moan. Alas!’ it was the hand 
which the assassins had cot of, 
and dropped in their flight. The 
venerable mother-——the lovely 
bride—perceive the emerald ring, 
and sink lifeless on the floor. 

At this sight the chevaliersall 
take to arms, and followed by the 
servants of the castle, enter the 
wood, and traverse it on every 
side. The faithful dog runs before 
them, incessantly moaning. He 
traces the footsteps of his master. 
They wander thus about an hour, 
when the dog suddenly stops ata 
heap of earth, which he endea- 
vours to scratch up, still pitious- 
ly moaning. They dig the earth, 
which appears recently laid ; they 
discover the naked and mangled 
body of the count. The chev 
liers take off their mantles, they 
wrap the body decently in them 
They place it on one of their hor- 
ses ; then taking the plumes from 
their hats, and the servants and 
pages, tearing from their clothes 
the ribbands and other ornaments 
of the day, they sorrowfully re 
sume their road to the castle. 
Not a voice is heard—not a sou 
to interrupt the silence of the me- 
lancholy procession. 

The company that had seen the 
nuptial train of the late happy 
bride, now advance to meet the 
funeral cavalcade. The pricst 
descend to the foot of the moun 
tain, to receive, with due solem- 


nity, the body of their lord. He 
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s interred in the vaults of the 
church in which his ancestors re- 
pose ; and with him is extinct the 
antient family of Dachau, » 

$v vanished me the pees of 
ancestry! So fled the brightest 
terrestrial prospects! ‘To the child- 
less. mother, and the widowed 
bride, all on earth is now deso- 
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late and dreary. Grief long holds 
her melancholy sway ; but piety 
at len prevails; and faith 
points to those celestial scenes, 
where suffering goodness will at 
last be happy. Wrapped in mourn- 
ing, and prostrate at the foot of 
the altar, they renounce the flat- 
tering vanities of theworldforever. 
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Account of sume Old Indian Works, on Huron River, with a Plan of 
_. them, taken the 28th of May, 1789, by Abraham G. Steiner. 


[ie asaesed draught is a plan 


two old fortifications, sup- 


sed to have formerly been made 
the Indians. They are situat- 
onthe east side of Huron ri- 
ver, or Bald-Eagle creek, about 
twenty miles east of Sandusky, 
whireof fig. I. is about eight miles 
distant from lake Erie south, and 
fig, II. six miles. 
ig. I. is a level on a rising 
ground, about eighty rods distant 
tomthe Huron, surrounded with 
a circular earthen wall (a) round 
which is another earthen wall ¢b) 
which form a semicircle, begin- 
ming south a little tothe east, and 
gnorth. Round each of the 
Walls isa ditch from four to six 
broad rn each wall, in 
3 deepest piaces of which water 
Was standing. The walls are from 
tiree and a half to five feet high, 
nee from the depth of the 
oan and at the foot thereof, 
Seven to eight feet thick.— 
The distance of ica the walls is 
twenty four feet. South is a way 
(c) through both the walls, and 
over the ditches ; the ditches are 
filled there, and the walls made 
» The enclosure between the 


inner wall, which is quite level, 


three hundred feet diameter, 
NQ vestiges of any buildings 
are te he seen there. KE. N. 


are thirty two graves (d) each six 
ty, seventy and more, feet in cir- 
cumference, partly circular and 
partly otherwise, of three to four 
feet in height. They begin some- 
what regulal at the distance of 
five feet from the outside of the 
ditch, but further on become irre- 
gular. N. N. W. are four graves 
more of the same form and size. 
Fig. II. is situated E. N. E. of 
fig. 7 about two miles, in # 
straight line, not far from the Hu- 
ron, and is a level like the firft, 
surrounded with walls and ditch- 
es. West, isa narrow deep dale 
(e) in which ruas a little stream, 
and in which two circular walls 
(f) begin and end. The space in 
the inner circle is of the same dia- 
meter, as in fig. I. the walls are of 
the ‘same thickness and height, 
and the ditches of the same depth 
and width. ‘There are three ways 
(g) East, South, and North, over 
both the ditches, and through the 
walls. South East, is another 
somewhat irregular circular wall 
(h) with a ditch, beginning and 
ending on the out-side wall, so as 
to include the East and South way. 
In the space of the inner circle, 
near the southern entry, 1s a cir- 
cular elevation (i) about two feet 
and an half high, adjoining the 
wall; and adjoining this circle is 
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an elevated square (k) about two 
feet high. South west, are many 
large circular and irregular graves 
(1) very near the works, and some- 
what further in the same directi- 
on many more. 

Both the places, together with 
the walls, ditches and graves, are 
covered with bushes, and trees of 
eighteen and more inches diame- 
ter, and one dead oak, standing on 
one of the graves, was two feet di- 
ameter, The ditches in the deep- 
est’ parts of them were full of wa- 
ter. The.soil thereabouts is a 
very tough. whitish clay covered 
with alight black mould, and the 
ymost common trees are white oak, 
beech, and.the Linden tree. 

It is remarkable that the graves 
at, both forts point to each other, 
which make. it appear, as if two 
enemies had been opposed to each 
other, andthat atdifferent attacks, 
numbers were killed, and after- 
wards buried near the works, at 
the. place of the slaughter. 

The Indians thereabouts, who 
are chiefly Chipeways, Delawares 
and Wyandots are of opinion, that 
these. works, and many others, 
were formerly made by Indians, 
before any white ciate came te 
the couatry, at a time, when the 
nations always were at war with 
each other, They have no certain 
traditions what nations .they 
might have been, but they say they 
must have been a quite different 
people from the present Indians, 
the bones found in the graves, and 


other places, farexceed in size and 
largeness the bones of the tallest 
Indians at present. The Indians 
say likewise, that the ditches and 
walls were made with shoulder 
blades of deer and elks, which were 
used as shovels. 

In one of the graves was a hole 
made by a ground-hog: the Indi- 
an who gu ed me there, told me 
that such holes are oftentimes 
found in graves, and hence man 
Indians think, that after death 
they will be transformed imo 
ground-hogs. 

The western country abounds 
with remains of such old works: 
this must give us a grand idea of 
the former strength of the abori- 
gines of this country. . Now they 
seem to loose, every year, in their 
numbers... What the cause of this 
can be, let the learned decide ; but 
there are several plain reasons, 
some of which I can assign: first, 
the nations seem to have been in 
a continual state of warfare amon 
themselves, in former times, 4 
do at present greatly mistrust one 
another, & the white people.--Se- 
cond, the Indians to the present 
day for far the greatest part, live in 
an uncivilized manner, Third, it 
is but too true, that if we and our 
fathers, desire to conceal our 
shame from posterity, history 
must draw a veil over the conduct 
of foreigners towards their tawny 
brethren in America, made of the 
same clay with themselves. 
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To the Editor of the coLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 
I AM sorry it has not been in my 
power to send you the meteo- 
rological observations for the pre- 
sent month, so circumstantially as 
the preceding. A multiplicity of 


business which obliged me to be 
from home, must be my excuse for 
it. But through the assistance 0 
a friend, who has been so obliging 
as to supply my place during ™Y 
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absences" have ‘been enabled to 
seud you some few observations, 
onthe result of which you may 


. 
; rs think it inutile to keep 
an'exact register of the wind, of 
ite force, and of its duration; of 
the quantity of rain which falls, 
of the state of ay barometer and 
grometer, of the quantity of 
ere Borealis, of oda: of Hens 
der, ‘of snow, of tempest, &c. &c. 
Bat let itbe remembered, that the 
which happen in all this 
rodigious mass of air, are not so 
much the effect of chance as they 
appear to be; but from want of 
bservations sufficiently exact, and 
carefully persisted in, this regula- 
Le at present only suspected, 
as] observed in my last, it 
must be by long and just results, 
continted for a great length of 
, and made in different places, 
that we shall be able to discover 
itscertainty. ‘The experience al- 
ready ees aided by meteoro- 
logical observations, has discover- 
i that there is a kind of balance 
ov exchange of fair & bad weather 
exactly kept up between the dif- 
{erent parts of the earth ; this may 
be considered as one step made to 
more important discoveries: do 
not the sailors foresee winds and 
tempests, by signs, which are only 


- the more evident and visible paris 


of this science, and which require 
the least researches to discover ? 

Is it not also very agreeable for 
those who love to contemplate na- 
ture, to have before their eyes the 
physical history of each year; to 
ebserve what months have been 
dry, what rain , how much of the 


Water which fell from the heavens 


Was again evaporated; to observe 
the agreement there has been be- 
hetween the weight of the air, and 
its conformation, which produces 
either fair or bad weather; to 
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know what has been the preatest 
degree of heat or cold, if they have 
been equal each in their season, or 
how much the ene has surpassed 
the other, &c P 

From such results as these, we 
can judge with great appearance 
of certaimty, what has rendered 
the earth fertile or sterile, healthy 
or subject to certain diseases ; but 
what still renders these conjec- 
tures more certain, is the compar- 
ing together the results of many 
years, for the greater number of 
facts we are possessed of, the 

eater will be our certainty. in 
judging of the consequences. of 
them. 

It can only be by along chain 
of observations, that we shall be 
able to discover whether, in the 
same place there always falls the 
same quantity of rain, or in case 
this quantity should be unequal, 
within what bounds this inequali- 
ty is limited ; also within what li- 
mits are confined the inequalities 
of heat and cold, what effects their 
greatest excesses may be able to 
produce, and if the one generally 
tollows the other: such observa- 
tions as these must particularly 
interest the physician and the agri- 
culturist, and we may say with 
justice, com affect every one. — 

A learned physician has imagin- 
ed, that rain and melted snow are 
sufficient to furnish all the water 
of the various rivers on our globe, 
yet this question, one of the most 
curious in the natural history of 
the earth, cannot, I think, be de- 
cided without an exact knowledge 
of the quantity of water that falls 
trom heaven every year; and with- 
out comparing this quantity of 
water which falls, with the varia» 
tions in the heights of rivers. 

Is it not owing to exact barome- 
trical observations, made; im: dif- 
ferent parts of the earth, that we 
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know that the atmosphere is not 
every where of an equal density ? 
But that it becomes heavier as we 
recede from the equator to ap- 

roach the poles.. Are we not 
indebted to the exact indefatiga- 
ble and sublime genius of an Ame- 
rican observer and naturalist for 
many valuable and new discover- 
ies in electricity.* 

Let us consider the utility of 
meteorogical observations, as they 
regard the productions of the 
earth; it is certain,that the bless- 
ings derived from agriculture, 
advantages so necessary, that 
they may be regarded as the only 
true ones, since they are a conti- 
nual re-production ; the different 
kinds of grain, the wines, the 
fruits, the woods, &c. &c. are not 
every year equally abundant, nor 
of an equally good quality, and it 
is in general known, that these 
varieties depend absolutely on the 
temperature of the seasons——but 
this general knowledge is not suf- 
ficient, and it must be confessed, 
that it would be equally useful 
both to agriculture and natural 
history, to know more positively 
the connection that subsist, be- 
tween the temperature of the sea- 
sons and the productions of the 
earth: and it will only be by the 
aid of meteorological observati- 
ons, that we shall be able to ac- 
complish it. 

It is easy to perceive, that the 
discovery of this connection may, 
in the end, conduct us insensibly 
to a knowledge of the principal 
phoenomena of vegetation, even 
to enable us to foresee what effect 
this or that particular circum- 
stance in the seasons may be able 
to produce on a multirude of ve- 
getables,, It is alsovery adyan- 
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tageous to foresee what may h 
pen, it would enable us to guard 
ae a number of accidents, and 
also be a means of relieving us 
from much inquietude ; it would 
enable us to avoid a famine, which 
a wise administration foreseeing, 
would have it in their power to 
pares: it would likewise ena- 

le a skilful and learned physician 
to avoid the consequences of an 
approaching epidemic, he would 
foresee the mischiefs that a tem- 
perature too hot or too cold, too 
wet or too dry, might produce, 
and he would guard against their 
effects, 

Nothing can be more advan- 
tageous to mankind, than to mul- 
tiply these kind of observations, 
however inutile they may appear 
in the eyes of many ; they cat- 
not be considered as too minute, 
if we regard the end intended to 
be produced by them, “ An att 
so important as agriculture,which 
on every side presents something 
useful,” says M. Tillet ‘requires 

aticular attention ; details,which, 
in any other kind of occcupauion 
appear minute, are always t0 
considered as interesting in this; 
because the real advantage, 1 
which they tend, give them? 
value, which sale in alla , 
have been fully acquainted w! 

The prodigious number of cats 
es which appear to concur im pro 
ducing these astonishing effects, 
give us pain, they amaze us, # 
conceal from our eyes the secre 
works of the creator. It is unde? 
these appearances, which loo 
deceitful to us only because they 
conceal from us the admirable W'* 
dom of his operations ; and it 38 
not without reason, the wise maa 


says, that Gap has freed the wy 


* Eripuit fulmen calo {ceptrumque tyrannis. 


+ Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at Pais, 3757. page 279- 
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yefseto the disputes of men.{—~ 
When mankind neglected the re- 
search of effects, only to occupy 
‘themselves with the causes that 
produced them, natural philoso- 
phy became little else than a scene 
ion; and if the secret 
gerations of mature are better 
kaown at) present, than in past 
on rance, it is because the 
ve lately applied them- 
selves to combine these different 
fects, that through this medium 
ie ng arrive at a knowledge 
of their true causes. 
After having thus endeavoured 
to convince the public of the uti- 
lity of meteorological observati- 


«ms, as they regard the producti- 


The Prisoner. $47 


ons of the earth, I also think it 
my duty toconvinee them of ano- 
ther advantage still more valua- 
ble, to be derived from this, study: 
it is the application that may be 
made of it to the prevention and 
cure of epidemic diseases, &c. but 
I perceive, though too late, that 
this letter is already too long, [ 
shall therefore do myself the plea- 
sure of continuing this, subject in 
my next, and endeavor to convince 
you of the utility of meteorologi- 
cal observations, as applicable to 
medicine. J have the honour to 


be, &e. 
P. Le Gavux. 


Spring-Mill, Sept. 27, 1789- 
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~ * A dreadful din was wont 


id. 


To a the sense, when entered here ; from groans, 


* Ap 


howls of slaves condemned, from clink of chains, 


_“ And crash of rusty bars, and crecking hinges ! 
“ And ever and anon the light was dashed 
“With frightful faces and the meagre looks 


_ © Of grim and ghastly executioners,” 


TRE petting of the dreadful 
_& bell, summoning the misera- 
bleto pay their forfeited lives to 
the injured laws of their country, 
awoke Henry from the first sleep 
he had fallen into, since he enter- 


ed the walls of a disinal prison. 
_ Henry had been a merchant, 


and married the beautiful Eliza, 
in the midst of affluence ; but the 
Capture of the West-India fleet in 


pe late war, was the first stroke 
his house received. His creditors, 
the nature of the loss, were 

for some time merciful; but to 


; licelesiastes, shap. id, 2. 


CoNnGREVE. 


satisfy some partial demands, he 
entered into a dishonourable trea- 
ty, which being discovered, Hen- 
ry was thrown into a loathsome 
goal. He had offended against the 
laws, and was condemned to die. 

Eliza possessed more than Ro- 
man virtue. She would not quit 
his side, and with her infant son, 
she preferred chasing away his 
melancholy in a dungeon, to her 
father’s house, which was still 
open to receive her. ‘Their daily 
hopes of a reprieve had fled > but 
not before the death watrant ar- 
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tived. Grief overpowered all other 
senses ; but sleep, the balmy char- 
mer of the woes of humanity, in 
pity to their miseries, extended 

er silken embraces over them, 
and beguiled them of the time they 
had appropriated to prayer ; Eli- 
za, with the infant, still continu- 
ed under her influence. 

Father of mercies, exclaimed 
Henry, lend thine ear to a peni- 
tent !—Give attention to my short 
cae me forgiveness 
Endow me with fortitude to ap- 
pear before thee :———And O my 
God! extend thy mercies to this 
injured, this best of thy servants, 
whom I have entailed in endless 
misery.———Chase not sleep from 
her till Iam dead. 

The keeper interrupted his. de- 
votion, by warning him to his 
fate. ——If there be mercy in you, 
said Henry, make no noise, for I 
would not have my wife awaked 
till I am no more. 

He wept——even he, who was 
inured to misery. He, who 
with apathy, had for years looked 
on distress, shed tears at Henry’s 
request. Nature for once pre- 
dominated in a gaoler. 

At this instant the child cried. 
O heavens! exclaimed Henry, I 
am too guilty to have my prayer 
heard.—— He took up his infant, 
and fortunately, lulled it again to 
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rest, while the goaler stood 
trified with grief and astonish. 
ment:—At length he thus gaveir 
utterance.+—— This is too much— 
my heart bleeds for you-I would 
I had not seen this day. 

What do I hear, replied: Hen- 
ry? Is this an angel, itt the garb 
of my keeper ?-——This is more 
than I was prepared to hears 
Hence and let me be conducted to 
my fate. 

These words awoke the unhap- 
py Eliza; who, with eagerness 
to atone for lost time, began to 
appropriate the few moments left, 
in supplicating for her husband's 
salvation. 

At each others side the unhappy 
couple prayed, as the ordinary 
advanced to the cell. They were 
too intent on devotion to hear 
him. The holy man came with 
more comfort than what his fune- 


tion alone could inspire.—It | 


was a reprieve, but with caution 
he communicated the glad tidings. 

The effect it had on them, was 
too affecting to be expressed.— 
Henry’s senses were overpowered, 
while Eliza became frantic. with 
joy.—She ran to the man of God, 
then to her child, ere she percel- 
ved her husband apparently life- 
less. He soon inhaled life, from 
her kisses, while the humane goal 
er freed him from his fetters. 


ONE CD HOPE. 6. 


Or FRepeRICK THE GREAT, KING OF PRUSSIA. 


T is well known, that this 
prince, in the seven years 
war,” did not only share all dan- 
gers, but even the inconvenience 


* Known in this country by the name of * the late French war.” 


ofacommon soldier. One time 
he marched with his grenadier- 

ards till near midnight.—At 
ast they halted; the king dis- 











ad.said : “ prenadiers, 
se, a ee light 
a fte.” ‘This was immediately 
sd The king wrapped 
ar in his blue cloak, sat 
down on a few pieces of wood 
near the fixe, and the soldiers 
placed themselyes around him, 
at last Ziethen came, and also 
placed himself ona bundle of wood. 
both being extremely fatigued, 
soon fell asleep ; but the king ve- 
ry. often openet his eyes ; and as 
he perceived Ziethen had slipped 
of his.seat, and that a grenadier 
was placing a faggot under his 
head for a pillow, he said, with a 
low voice: ‘‘ btavo! the old gen- 
tleman is fatigued.”—-Soon atter- 
watds, a, grenddier getting up 
halfasleep, to light his pipe at the 
fire, carelesly touched the gene- 
rat's foot: the good king, who 
was glad to see Ziethen take a 
little rest, rose suddenly, waved 
hit hand, and said in a whisper, 
“ mind grenadier! take care not 
to wake the general, he:is very 
drowsy.”—This officer ounce fell 
inzo a dose at the king’s table; as 
some one present made a motion 
terouse him, the king saick “ let 
him sleep—he has often watched 
that we might rest.” 








_ WHEN the king, on his acces- 
sion te. the throne was insralled 
at Silesia, he raised, according to 
antient custo, several persons to 
the rank of nobility. A few years 

this, one of these enobled 


gentlemen rode several times be- 
: © in one of his review- 
ie tours through Silesia, and en- 
deavoured to attract his notice : 
ae length he succeeded ; and his 
Majesty thas accosted him, “ who 
“re you ??” «* T am one of those on 
whom you was graciously pleased 
toconfer the rank of nobilty, at 
your royal installation in Silesia.”’ 

hen this first experiment of 


ture the. king 
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mine has turned out but badly,” 
replied the monarch, 


or STERNE. 

AT the last dinner that the 
amiableCHaRLesSTaANHOPE 
gave to genius, Y orick was ptesente 
the oe old man. was vexed to 
sec a pedantic medicine-monger 
take the lead, and prevent that 
pleasantry, which good wit and 
good wine might have occasioned, 
by adiscourse in the unintelligi- 
ble language of his profession, 
concerning the difference between 
the phrenites and the parfaphte- 
nites, and the concomitant cate- 
gories of the mediastinum and 
pleura. 

The good humored Yorick saw 
the sense of the mastef of the 
feast, and fell into the cant and 
jargon of physic, as if he had been 
one of Radcliffe’s travelling phy- 
siciaus. ‘ The vulgar practice,” 
says he, ‘“ savours too much 
of mechanical principles ;. the ve- 
nerable antients were all empiries, 
and the profession will never re- 
gain its antient credit, till prac- 
tice falls again into the old track. 
J am myself an instance , 1 canght 
cold,by leaning on a damp cushion, 
and her sneezing and snivelling 
a fortnight it fell upon my breast: 
thev blooded me, blistered me, 
gave me robs and bobs, and lo- 
hocks and eclegmata ; but I grew 
worse ; for I was treated accore 
ding to the exact rules of the cole 
lege. Inshort, from an inflame 
mation it came to an adbesion and 
all was over with me. They ad- 
vised me to Bristol, that I might 
not do them the scandal of dying 
under their hands; anc the Bris- 
tol people, for the same reason, 
consigned me over to Lisbon. Bat 
what do 1? Why,—! considered 
an adhesian, is in plain English, 
only a sticking of two things to- 
gether, and that force enough 
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would pull them asunder. bought 
a good ash pole, and began leaping 
over all the walls and ditches in 
the country. From the heighth 
of the pole I used to come down 
souce upon my feet, like an ass 
when he tramples upon a bull dog; 
bat it did notdo. At last, when 
Ihad raised myself perpendicular- 
ly over a wall, I used to fall ex- 
actly across the ridge of it, upon 
the side opposite to the adhesion. 

This tore it off at once, and } am 

as you see. Come fill a glass to 

the prosperity of empirics.” 


or torp MANSFIELD. 
THIS great magistrate being 
in one of the counties on the 
circuit, a poor woman was indict- 
ed for witchcraft. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of tlie place were exasperat- 
ed against her. Some witnesses 
deposed, that they had seen her 
walk in the air with her feet up- 
wards and her head downwards. 


I HAVE known many men who 
have worn out what little sense 
had been born with them, long 
before their deaths; but yet, hav- 
ing been trained up in the busi- 
ness of an office, or to some me- 
chanical trade, still continue to 
pass through them like children in 
a go-cart, without either suspect- 
ing themselves, or being detected 
by others.—So if you slice off the 
head of a turky, after it has once 
been set a running, it will keep 
stalking on in the same striding 
it for several yards before it 
rops. 
Attorneys are to lawyers, what 
. apothecaries are to physicians, on- 
ly they do not deal in scruples, 
.. A chaste mind, like a polished 
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Miscellaneous Thoughis. 


Lord Mansfield heard the evidence 
with great tranquillity, and per- 
ceiving the temper of the people 
whom it would not have been pre 
dent to irritate, he thus addressed 
them: ‘I do not doubt that this 
woman has walked in the air, 
with her feet upwards, since you 
have all seen it ; but she has the 
happiness to be born in England 
as well as you and J, and conse- 
quently cannot be judged but by 
the laws of the country, nor pan- 
ished but in proportiow as she has 
violated them. Now] know not 


~ one law that forbids walking in 


the air with the feet upwards. We 
have alla right to do it with im- 
punity. I see no reason there- 
fore for prosecution; and this 
poor wonian must be permitted 
to return hoyne when she pleases.” 
This speech had its proper effect; 
it appeased the auditory, and the 
woman retired from the court 
without molestation. 





plane, may admit on its surface 
foul thoughts, without receiving 
their tincture. What the multi- 
tude are by chance, they are by 
nature. “hi see them sometimes 
off their guard, Habit may re- 
Strain vice, and virtue may be ob- 
scured by passion, but intervals 
best discover the man. 

All young animals are merry, 
and old ones grave. An old wo- 
man is the pity aged animal that 
is ever frisky. 

The mind is naturally active and 
will employ itself ill, if you. do 
not employ it well. Magicians 
tell us, that when they raise the 
Devil, they must find him work,— 
and that he will as readily build 
church, as pull one down. 
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The COLUMBIAN PARNASSIAD. 


To the Editor of the CoLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 


SiR, 


I seceived a manuscript copy of the following ELEGY, from a friend, whe 
informed me, that it has never appeared in print. As a poetical composition, 
thas merit ; and its moral tendency, independently of that, entitle it toa 
place in your valuable repositary: it may probably, in some degree, serve the 
cause of virte, 


I am, Sir, 


A Wll-wwisher, te your undertaking. 


Philadelphia, Fuly 29, 1789. 
Tat UNHAPPY CONSEQUENCES OF A PRECIPITATE DUEL. 


An ELEGY to a FRIEND. 


B. 


he T not intrusive friendship wish to know 

The source, from whence these ceaseless sorrows rise ; 
Why heaves my bosom with the throbs of woe ; 

Or, why, forever, teays bedew these eyes. 


Alas! thy friendship here can nought avail ; 
To hush, with soothing art, my soul to peace: 
Of my misfortune, such the dreadful tale! 
That only with my life, my woes can cease. 


Conscience ! forever, must I feel thy power? 

Why dost thou, still, the murd’rous deed recall ? 
hy paint each image ofthe gloomy hour, 

When, by these hands, I saw my L****ly fall? 


Our youthful hearts, the ties of friendship knew ; 
Congenial tempers did our minds engage : 

After, more bright the gene1 ous passion grew, 
As wax’d our knowledge and increas’d our age. 


Yet firmer that this friendship might be tied, 
Each hada sister, whoin the other lov'd : 

Nor long we courted, nor in vain we sigh’d ; 
For, each the brother of her friend approv’d. 


or, than us elate ? 
liss could e’er presume ? 


’*d our fate, 
n’ral gloom. 


Now, who more happy, 

o for much greater b 
Alas ! one hasty act revers : 
And, spousa! joy was chang’d to fu 








a 


t? 





Columbian Parnassiad. 


One night ovr young companions claim’d, as due, 
To pass in mirth e’er yct the knot was tied : 
One night,.to bid the single state adicu, 

E’er yet we call‘d each lovely sister, bride. 


Dreadful to me the mem’ry of that night ; 

Hence the dire source from whence my sorrows flow; 
Since then, my bosom never felt delight ; 

Since then, I live a monument of woe. 


Why should, I long; your friendly ear detain? 
A trifling cavil caus’d the th’ unhappy strife ; 
When ‘eatods honor suffer’d such a stain, 

As ask’d, to wash it clean, the blood of life. 


The following morn, toendthat strife, was chose jm—. 
What intermediate pangs my soul oppress’d ! 

In vain, did pride and passion interpose, 

For lingering friendship struggled in my breast. 


Yet, to th’ appointment true, I sought the place ; 
With sim'lar thoughts, th’ unhappy L****ly came ; 
Grief and concern was painted in each face, 

Yet friendship yielded to misguided fame. 


Thrice we wauld fire, but still in vain assay’d; 

Till rous’d—— They fear,”+——we heard our seconds say ; 
Precipitant from pride, our hands obey’d ; 
O! cruel pride, which could those hands obey } 








Ah! how shall words the racking story tell,. 
How died a mistress, how a sister ray’d ; 
When, by my crime, a husband—brother fell, 
While me, curs’d fate, to greater mis’ries say'd ! 


O! from the book of life forever tear 

The page, which does the ruthlesss deed contain : 
Recording angel ! as thou writ’st it there, 

Blot it with tears, in pity of my pain!— 


Ah! no ;—forever stands th’ accursing page, 
Th’ eternal witness of my dreadful crimes ; 
While the dire tale of my misguided rage 
Shall prove a beacon to succeeding times, 





From these blood-spotted hands, dost thou not dread 
A sim’lar fortune should await on you ? 

Then fly the wretch, who, tho’ together bred, 

The friend of youth, the promis’d brother slew. 
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What shrieks of woe still vibrate in my ear ? 
Whose voice is that which still repeats the tale ? 
Alas ! my sister’s ravings still I hear ; 

Her mournful accents load each passing gale. 


Nor think that superstition doth infest 

The sad recesses of a broken heart, 

‘Where never, in my happier days, a guest, 

The vengeful fiend could claim the smallest part. 


And yet, when day's last ling’ring light is fled, 
And nature seeks its wonted rest in vain, 

The murder’d L*****ly haunts my thorny bed, 
With lovely Leonora in his train. 


— Saunas ianeeensenantiiaiandaidietaetitendtlicnemitemeec ame cate a ee Le Oe eS 


Why, mournful visions, thns before my eyes,— 
Nightly, do thus your much lov’d forms appear ? 
Needs there ought else to swell my rising sighs ; 
Can faster flow the sad repentant tear? 


For, gay in sprightly youth’s delightful bloom 

When these curs'd hands the inlententhe brother-—slew ; 
Now, cank’ring griefs that with’ring youth consume, 
And long, Oh! long, I’ve bid all joy adieu ! 


Then, Oh! if ever, by disastrous fate, 

Such dreadful diffrence should on YOU attend,— 
To the mad world my hapless tale relate ; 

Jt may .orgive, and you not slay your friend. 


Deeboeder berber bos bos > e> te > > aw hoe do soe Doe ow oadrns 


AVALEDICTORY Oration, to /cholaftic Education.---tiritten by 
F. W. S. at Princeton. 


kK REED from tyrannic tutor’s sway, 
I leave thee, sacred doom ! this day. 
Adieu ye reverend hypocrites ! 
Ye holy despots, little wits ! 
Subje&ted to you tyrant hands 
ith tears in eyes I’ve curft your bands; 
In terror mark’'d your rolling eyes 
And meagre visage in disguise; 
Distorted with that rage and heat 
Which bad us tremble at your feet ; 
Your cycic snarls and grins are o’er, 
ow flown, subsided, heard no imore, 
Old Pepro’s fam’d terrific throat 
May sound again the thund’ring note: 
n silent curses deal his wales 
"Till nerveus strength avd fury fails, 
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Unioos’d from such ischolaftic sway 

We boast a blishsomie placid day, 

Let Pedro rave and \vent his fire 

On hapless they who tempt his ’ire: 

No more shal] we in horror view 

His aspect ting’d with furious hue; 

No more his lash with vengeance rise 
‘To vibrate awful in’ our eyes: 

No more perceive with horrors stung 
Unatter’d curses on his tongue ; 

Yer, still I’m pleas'd and Arson * smiles 
At ancient feats and antic wiles. 

We loath’d those petty tyrants reign--- 
And swore to pay them pain for pain! 
Oft in the darksome paflage, there 
We've pull’d, enrag'd, each tutors hair ; 
With nervous armriing Pedro’s nose, 
Aad lash’d him with the fierceft blows; 
Oit roll’d our thunders to dismay 

‘Vhose fools victorious in.the day ; 

While cruel brick-backs hiss’d around 

Old Pedro’s shins, with thund’ring sound, 
‘Phen had it shone,! you’d see their grins, 
And Pedro hop on broked shins, 

His rolling eye and gashly mein 

‘Too much envenom’d to be seen, 

But night envelop’d all their wounds, 
And hid us safe from Pedro’s frowns ; 
‘Then heard we angt'y murmurs rise, 
Bold execrations groans and cries, 

The voice of rage and clamours rung, 
While vengeance thunder’d on his tongue, 
But heedless wee with mirthful hearts, 
Thence fled enraptur’d at their.smarts. 


Propitious day! thou date of joys! 
Hence lead me {rom scholastic noise, 
Hence lead me from the loathsome cell, 
Where matters whip and pupils yell, 
Where cruelty with bitter hand, 
Envenom’d beats the little band, 
Malignant scourges threaten death 
To him who speaks above his breath. 


Adieu thou hall | \devotion’s seat,-- 
Where righteous men and Satan meet, 
With aspect pale, on humble knees, 
Who weep and pray like Pharisees. 
Thy holy priests, in morals bold, 
Inst:ad of virtues, dream of gold; 
With dusky robes at, pulpit hours, 


* The Writer’s room mate. 
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Have strain’d their lungs and oral pow’rs 
Against the sov’reign charms of gold, 

So mighty fam’d in tales of old; 

Bat gold inspires and gilds their cares, 
And gold will dictate fervent pray’ rs—- 
On this sad earth the Demon born, 
Array’d herself in angel’s form, 

And came to captivate the heart, 

Of mortal man with magic art. 


New dome we change thy hateful scenes 
For mirth. and gayness—smiling queens-=— 
We leave the cries of crying boys 
Ah dreary sounds! scholastic noise ; 
Haste hither moments! happy years! 
To recompence our toils and cares, 


No grins, nor snarls, nor frowns, nor rage, 
Shall I6ur upon our manly age, 
No stripes nor cruel hands annoy, 
Our moments fll'd with sprightly joy ; 
Hence shall each blissful scene attend, 
And mirth and gayness know no end, 
Sweetly we'll sail on life’s fair streams, 
Smil’d on by peace with mildest beams; 
But pleasures call!—mirth greets my view ! 
We must depart—Ob! dome adieu! 
CAELO, 


Princeton, September 28, 1789. 
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On a storM at Sea. Written at the requeft of @ friend. 


Oi See ites days, with golden lustre crown’d 
Beam with angelic mien in smiles around ; 

But days thus vlorious, from their smiles portend 

Tempests succeeding when their glories end. 

Oh, night tremendous! from the distant shores, 

Thy frowns in song my solemn soul adores ; 

With darkest aspect aid, while I presume 

To hover ardent o’er thy dark-wing’d gloom ; 

Deeply envelop’d in thy storms, I'll soar 

Thro’ winds and dashing waves that loudly roar. 

Alcander tempted once the boisterous main, 

Relinguish’d pleasures to partake of pain ; 

With Servet soul and supplicating hands, 

Thos call’d on heav’n, and left his native lands ¢ 

“ Ye fragrant breezes, blown from peaceful isles; 

* And thou, Oh sun, attend in chearing smiles ; 

“ Let rhe dark rempests slu:nber in their caves, 
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“ And gales auspicious sweep the murm’ring waves 3 
But placid skies and fragrant breezes end, 

Not heav’n attentive wil fore’er attend : 

The foaming ocean ruffled, fury rag’d 

In storms, with eleniental wars engap’d ; 

Deep plung’d in night, mid darksome flood confin’d, 
A conscious horror dwelt upon the mind, 
Surcharging tempest jiowling thro’ the sky, 
Dash’d, awfully the tossing bark from high : 
‘There intermitting gleams, amaze the soul, 
Beaming fierce terrors as they wildly roll ; 

Those hideous blazes, wing’d with threat’1ing woe, 
Exhibit foaming scenes of death below : 

Winds bleak tormentors lash’d the floods around, 
Rolling up mountains in the deep profound. 

Adieu, repose, expell’d by gloomy skies, 

And riving thunders that in yt rise ; 
Conscience in virtue finds a bicst retreat, 

But tremble wretch with hidden guilt replete. 
Exult Alcander, im thy virtues blest, 

In fatal storms tliy soul’s resign’d to rest. 
Conceal’d in dusky wreaths, rocks sably frown’d, 
Sleeping tremendous and in horrors crown’d, 
Clouds blown thro’ dismal skies inclement views 
Veil’d the dark ocean with a darker hue ; 
From rolling surges jarring sounds retreat, 
As mountains falling from their rugged seat ; 
Groanings and murmurs on the distant waves 
Of souls were heard, ingulf’d in briny graves ; 
Storm’ yet triumphant, and in swift career. 

Urge on to depths where blacker glooms appear ; 
Night sably boist’rous, in her dark-wing’d car, 
Howl’d o'er the main, and whirlwinds call’d from far 3 
Lightnings profusive dart their dread amaze, 
Shedding deep horrors as they fiercely blaze-— 

Those transient beams disclose in dreadful state 
Navies dash’d furious on the rocks of fate. 

The breath of Eurusion the troubled main, 

Kindles infernal flames of death again ; 

Blazes terrifice flash ‘enrag’d anew, 

Thrice deeply tinctur’d with the fiercest hue : 

In dusky shades, beneath the clouds of night, 
Sublime they rode on billows’ awful height, 
Discordant winds, with breath resistless, rose, 

To plunge them deeper in the deepest woes, 
Alcander weep ! thy distant fair complains, 
Unsooth’d, sequester’d, and consign’d to pains; 

Jn seenes remote, there doom’d to sigh and weep, 
While thou art roving on the darksome deep ; 

When heav’n recalls thee, tempt the deep no more, 
Nor leave thy native groves fod peaceful shores, 


CALO. 





“Aaviolent address ayainst the proceedings of 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FRANCE. 


THE intelligence from this distracted 
A tountry during the course of the pre- 
sent month appears to be of the utmost con- 
sequence; but, at the same time, is so con- 
tradictory and vague that it is with difficulty 
say conclusion tan be drawn from it. If 


wemay 
ceived, 


judge from what has been already te- 
it appears that the noble flame of 
has spread its chearing influence, 


wy | 

everthis once oppressed, but noble kingdom. 
But it is also equally evident that those who 
still desire to enslave it, are as firmly re- 


folved t 


ocarry their point. 


_ In our last number we gave a particular 
and circumstantial account of the opening 
of the States General, of the obstinate re- 
tolution of thé nobles not to coincide with 
the Third Eétate, and of the disagreeable 
consequences that it was then apprehended 
would follaw, 

,. By the advices since received, it appears 
that the chamber of the Third Estate, sce- 


ng all their conciliatory measures ineffec-. 


tual, and that the nobles could not be iv- 
duced to unite with them, proceeded to 
consider on the legal measures for consti- 
tating themselves thé representatives of 
‘the people at large: they then resoived 
that all the existing taxes that have been 
imposed without the consent of the nation 
Were illegal and ought therefore to cease. 
They next took into consideration the pub- 
lic debt. and placed the creditors of the 


‘Sate under the protection and honour of ihe 


hation at large. 


Jme 25 These decided resolutions of 
the commons threw the court into the 
reatest alarm. A majority of the clergy 
have voted an union with the commons. 


the nobles have presented to the kink 


the national assembly ; and the king, in his 
answer, evidently adopted thet: sentiments. 
queen, the Count d’Ariois, the Polig- 


; facs, és had, at Marii entirely perverted 
| MS Sentiments ; jt was at acouncil held there, 


at which Monsieur and the Count d’Artois 


assisted, that the most violent measures were 


at on. And the king was encourag- 
fd to Come forward and crufh the whole 


Ines 


Cot, 


$ by one buld stroke of authority. 
lac. Vel, Ji}. No. 9. 


M. Neckar was to bé exiled from France; 
thé prince of Condé to be generalissimo ; 
the prince of Conti minister, &c. The 
commons however were not to be intimi- 
dated : they met again on Monday; when 
they were formally joined by the clergy in 
a body. ‘The royal session was postponed 
till Tyesday ; when bis majesty appeared ; 
it commenced by a marked insult to the com- 
mons; who were kept waiting in a dark 
unwholesome rovm till the other orders 
were seated, and were at length compelled 
to enter by a back door. Afterthe keeper 
of the seals had informed the president of 
the commons, that the king would not 
hear the address he intended to deliver; the 
the king then opened the assembly with the 
follow ing speech. 
‘“ GENTLEMEN, 

_ & At thetimel took the resolution of 
assembling you; when | had surmounted 
all the difhculties which threatened. 2 con- 
vocation: of my states; when | had, to use 
the expression, even preconceived the de- 
sires of the nation, in manifesting beforehand. 
my wishes for its welfare, 1 thought to 
have done every thitig which depended on 
myself for the good of my people. . 

«Jt seemed to me that you had only to 
finifh the work I had bégun; and the na- 
tion expected imipatieatly the moment when, 
in conjunction with the beneficent views 
of its sovereign, and the enlightened zeal of 
its representatives, it was about to enjoy 
that prosperous and happy state which such 
an union ought to afford, 

“© The states general have now been 
opened more than two months, and have 
not yet even agreed on the preliminaries of 
its operations. Instead of that source of 
harmony which fhould spring from a love 
of the country, a rnost fata! div sion spreads 
gn alarm over every mind. I find, that 
the dispésitions of _ Frenchmen are not 
changed; but to avoid reproaching either 
of you, I hhall consider, that the renewal 
of the states gerteral after so long a period, 
the turbulence which preceded 11. the ob- 
sect of this asserably, so diflerent from that 
of your ancestors, and many otee objects, 
have led you to an opposition, 21 qd 
fer pretensions which youare noteu:t 
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“ | owe it to the welfare of my kingdom, 
1 owe it to myscll, to dissipate these fatal 
divisions. It is with this resoluiion, gén- 
tlemen, that J} convene you once ‘more 
around me—I do it as the common father 
ol my peopleI doit as the defender) of 
my kingdom’s laws, that I may recal] to 
your memory the true spirit of the con- 
stitution, oa resist those attempts which 
have becn-aimed against it. 

* But, gentlemen, after having clearly 
establifhed the respective rights of the 
difierent orders, I expect from the zeal of 
the two principal classes—L expect from 
their attachment to my person—Iexpectfrom 
the knowledge they have of the pressing 
urgencics of the siete, that in those miat- 
ters which concern the general good, they 
fhould be the first to propose a rc-unjon 
of consultation and opimion, which I con- 
sider as nece sary in the present «crisis, and 
which ought to take place for the gen¢ral 
good of the kingdom.” 

His majesty delivered this speech with 
great emphasis and propriety. 

The keeper of the seals then read a de- 
claration from the king containing thirty- 
five articles; their general purpoit was 
considered by the commons as evasive, and 
accordingly met with their disapprobatioh. 

After the articles were read the king or- 
dered every one to retire, and to meet ayain 
in the chamber of orders. The aobles and 
part of the clergy Thouted Vive /e Ror, but 
the commons remained in profound silence ; 
nor would they quit the hall, where with 
about filty of the clergy, they proceeded to 
discuss the royal proceedings. Four times 
the king sent an officer to order them, on 
their allegiance, to break up their mectihg; 
four times they decidedly denied the bu- 
thority of the king to command them to 
separate, and by their firmness carried their 
point. M. le Camus, one of the Paris de- 
puties, then moved, ‘* That the national 
assembly do persist im all their former re 
solutions.’ ‘Lhis proposition was undni- 
mously agreed to, nor would they hear of 
an acjourament till the next day. Another 
tnouon followed from the Comte de Mira- 
beau, to the followmg effect and nearly in 
these words ‘ The national assembly, 
*‘ieeling the necessity of securing the per- 

sonal liberty, the treedom of Opinion and 
* the right of each delegate to enquire in- 
**to and censure all sorts of abuses and bb- 
* stacles to the public wellare and libetiy, 

Co resolve, that the person of each Ke- 
“puty is imviolable: that any individual 
* public or private, of what quality soever, 
** auy corposate body of men, any imbunal, 
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* court of justice Of Conrmission what 
“every who thould dare, duting the pres 
“sent sCssion, to prosccute or cause to 
* be prosecuted, detain or cause to be de. 
“tained, the person or persons of one or 
“more deputies, for any proposition, ad. 
“ vice or speceh made by him. or them in 
* the states general or in any of its assem 
* blies or committees, fhall be deemed ine 
** famous and a traitor to his country; and 
** that im such case Or Cases the national as 
* sembly will pursue every possible means 
“to bring the authors. ssiigators or e- 
* ecutors of such arbitrary proceedings to 
‘“‘condigu punifhment.” ‘Lins resolution 
was carried, 483, Lo 34. 

On the night of this memorable day 
(Tuesday) an immense multitude of persous 
of all ranks assembled at nine o'clock, and 
being informed that M. Neckar was to de 
part for Switzerland, forced their way into 
the iumer court of the palace at Versailles, 
and with loud and menaciny cries demand. 
ed that M. Neckar fhould be continued ml 
nisters On this occasion, the guards were 
called to arms, but when ordered to fire 
refused to draw a trigger against their countrys 
men though betore the very windows of the 
palace, The king then sent for M, Neckar, 
who on the second message obeyed the sum- 
mons. 

Next day (Wednesday the 24th) My 
Neckar appeared in his place as usual, with 
the king, and it is supposed that all the vi0- 
lent measures adopted on Tucsday will be 
annulled, halt 

The national as: embly continue their sit- 
tings somecimes till thice or tour im the 
morning. 

Paris is full of alarms, joy, misery ad 
rejoicing! 

An attempt is said to have been made 
on the life of M. Neckar by poison, tis 
necdiess to add, that he is now on his 
guard ; his chief food is heu’s eggs which 
Madame Neckar sees boiled in her own 
room. 

The spisit of the people now urged on 
by desperation, seems capable of the most 
daring attempts, The Tiers Lat or cm 
mons, as they are proud to cal] themse-ves, 
are prevailing more and more. And if she 
army fhould prefer the interelts of their 
fellow citizens to those of the crowi, there 
is an end to the despotism of the French 
Monarch, A 

We are aftaid the foundations for a civil 
war aretoo deeply laid tobe ea ily avoided 5 
indeed it now appears inevi‘abie. Lhe ote 
der of the nobles, formidable by thet 
numbers, wealth, high spirit and comnce 
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gions in the army, have sent a remon- 
serance to the king, In which they express 
tacir resolution to maintain the prerogatives 
fothiof the crown and their own order, 
This body, rendered compact and indivi. 
sible bya military spirit and a sense of ‘ho- 
nour, presents a front of oppofition that ts 
not to be appalled by threats, nor easily 
cajoled by concessions. In these circum. 
siances an appeal wil] naturally be made to 
tlie army: and it’ is ‘said great numbers of 
shem have caught the epidemic love of free- 
dom as well.as the people, pai ticularly those 
tegiments that served in Armerica during 
the last war. Wasthis enthusiasm general 
ty the army, the matter in dispute would 
hoot be settled. But there is reason to 
fear, this is by no micans the case. By 
far the greater part of the officers of the ar- 
my, commissioned and n0-commissioned, 
dependent On the crown for their subsist- 
ence, their consequence in society and their 
future views, sce with jealousy the rising 
power of an order of men they have been 
accustomed to-treat with insolent contempt, 
And though the present monarch leans tow- 
‘atds the commons, they consider this as a 
dereliction of the royal prerogatives; asa 
demporary’ phrenzy whieh cannot be last- 
ing! They make a distinction, between 
Aheperson of the sovereign, whose senti- 
ments and inelinations are uncertain, and 
‘the throne which they consider as fixed 
‘and permanent. 

\ July 8. The. pacifi- measures adopted by 


ithe king on Wednesday the 24th of June, 
.on which day, as was before observed, he 


appeared in the assembly of the states with 
M. Neckar, was*only affiyned that time 


‘might be gained for the purpose of drawing 
to the environs of Paris the foreign troops. 


The mask Was first taken off by the distiis- 
sion of M. Ne. kar, and by appointing the 


baron Breteuil in his pla e: the Marfhal 


de Broglio has been named minister of the 
‘war department, and the duke de la Van- 


=. se:retary of state-for the foreign 


artment in the room of Mons. Moat- 
morrin 
A camp of 95,000 men with a large train 


of arullery i. already fornied and stationed 


troops, 


between Paris and Versailles. ‘The pala e 
18 ‘completely surrounded: with foreign 
The ‘Marshal de Broglie has’ ta- 
upon himseit the commatid of albthe 


| Mops inthe Isle’ of © France. Paris, &c. 


and has entered on his command with great 


firmmess and intrepidicy. He had not been 


long arrived befuire: his aGtivity was called 

MO action; of ‘an “instrrectioa list week 
Po ° 

a Versailles, the mob threw lirve stones 


LQntell}i enee. 
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at a party of Hoffars, who were sent to 
disper.e them. They were on horseback, 
with their swords drawn, and finding 
themselves resisted, they put ep their sabres 
and withdrew. Oa revciving further in- 
structions from Marfhal Broglio, and hav- 
ing been joined by two additional compa- 
nies, they returned, with orders, that it 
the mob would nog disperse, they fhould 
ride over them sword in hand. This was 
done, and one of the leaders tasen up and 
sent to prison. The mob ‘oon ralliedafrefh, 
and were proceeding towards the prison, 
when M. de Broslio sent them word, that 
if they did not desist immediately, the pri- 
soner ‘should be produc d, but hanging at 
ths window, This threat had its elfett, and 
the mob dispersed. 

When the last accounts came away, four 
letters had been delivered from the king to 
the three orders, and to the states gencral, 
but were not opened by those to whontt ley 
were addressed, : as ‘the assembly disap- 
proved the forre of writing separately te 
different orde:s, where no such distinction 
should subsist. ; 

In this unsettied state matters remained 
when the last messenger left Paris; and the 
assembly have determined not to give a fhil- 
ling to the crown, nor to enter into any of 
the plans expeéted by the king, until their 
true situation be thoroughly understood, and 
the constitution be established. 

The French guards have positively re- 
fused to act against their countrymen. This 
disobedience however is not to go unpunifh- 
ed, It has been determined in the cabinet, 
that this regiment fhall be divided tnto three 
regiments, and not be permitted to attend 
any longer upon the person of the sovereign, 
but be sent ito country quarters, like’ the 
mrirching regiments They are to be replac= 
ed at Paris and Versailles by grenadier com- 
panies taken from other regiments, who 
are to serve about his Majesty’s person, un- 
der the name of Volontatres de la Couronne, ot 
the crown volunteers 

Further NTELLIGENCE fro n PARIS, 

Received by @ person who was there at 
the time of ‘the distarbances.—— 

Ouithe S4i of *pily last, the first commo- 
tion hapueneds on a@count of the remo. al of 
Mr. Neckar, !@@'the king. That procedure 
gave offence’to the peop!e, who assembled 
at the Puilaéd-rovaty end determined, one 
and all, to take up arms and oppose the 
national troops, which were them stauioned 


sll round Purts and Versarites, to the amount 
of about 59 of 69000, witr a'design t9 

arve the peonle tf they pride any resist 
° The people arm ‘d themselves, a3 
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ehose the Marquis de la Fayette their com- 
mander in chief, who cheerfully accepted 
the appointment: the Duc d’ Orleans also 
joined the people, A troop of hoist was 
sent into Paris to demand the meantng of 
their assembling; but finding the people in 
arms, they immédiately retired, except one 
who wastaken. After this, numbers of the 
troops joined the people, and also threg 
troops of the king’s owh guards, 

On the gth, the people apptared under 
arms, with white and green cockades in 
their hats, and would suffer no one to pass 
unless he wore a similar badge of distinc. 
tion. The nobles had spies in the city col- 
lecting arms, several coaches with ‘arms 
were taken, and the spies put to death. 
They then proceeded to Bosna the invalids, 
and took yl] their artillery and small arms. 
Thence they went to the Hotel de Ville, 
where the ancient arms were Ceposited, 
which they also took. 
On the 10th, being all armed, but not 
well supplied with ammuzgition, they went 
tothe Bastile, and demanded ammunition 
trom the governor, who said he would give 
them plenty if they would come in, A 
considerable body went in; after they pass- 
ed the bridge, he ordered it to be taken up, 
and the troops to fire on the people, by 
which a few were killed. The people, 
however, got the better, let down the bridge 
again, vast numbers crowded in, overpow- 
ered the troops, seized the arms and am- 
ynunition, hung several of the soldiers, 1¢- 
Yeased all the pri oners, some of whom had 
been confined there upwards of thirty years, 
took them in carriages to the Palace-royal, 
cut off the head of the governor, and exhi- 
bited it at the Palace-royal. They kept 
posse:sion of the Rastile. In the evening, 
accounts of those transactions reached, the 
royal family, at Versailles; but they did not 
egret the king of it till after he had sup- 
ped, at which, it is said, he was much en- 
gaged. The next day he went to Paris, 
where he was received by the people under 
arms.——A number of deputies accompaticd 
him, in arderto pacily the people. He 
went to the head quarters of the Marjuis 
dela Fayette, where he was presented with 
a cockade, such as, they wore, which he 
accepted. The people insisted that ' the 
troops fhould be ordered away and that 
there’ fhould be no more guards placed 
round the city, which was comphed with, 
They then demanced of him to send: for 
Mi. Ne. kar, which, he said he would also 
do. A number of papers were presented 


tp byn to sign, cad he alhixed his soyal Sige 
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nature to them all. He was then eondya, 
ed out of the city, amidst the acclamations 
of the people, who exclaimed from al 
quarters, ‘' Vive le Rot,” and fired a feu de 
joye from the Bastile. The people clubbed 
their arms but still patrolled the town, 
Every thing remained qs until the ais, 
when they took up the determination to de, 
stroy the Rastile, which they did without 
any kind of interruption. ° 

fuly 18. On Saturday, the populace at. 
tacked the guard at the Palais-yoyal, and 
cut some of the officers to picces, The 
rage this violence generated, naturally io 
creased, and the people attacked one of 
the camps near Paris, a circumstance which 
necessarily provoked resistance, and a ge- 
neral affray ensued, Pending this, aman 
employed by the goverament, obtained ad- 
mittan<¢ into Paris, and proceeded to paste 
some placards or proclamations from the 
king, in the public streets of the city, 
He had not affixed many to the walls of the 
gates, and other great edifices, before he 
was seized by the mob, and sacrificed ia 
the cruellest manaer to the fury of the mo- 
ment, 

On Saturday at noon, M. Neckar, and 
M. Mentmorrin received their dismission, 
The former, it is imagined, set off imme 
diately for Switzerland, Others think he 
was put into confinement, as he has not 
since been seen. 

When the express left Paris, the city was 
suffering acannonade from the Boulevards, 
which the messenger heard contiaue fora 
considerable time, while he was pursulag 
his route to Calais. 

‘’ Qn the road from Paris to Calais, he was 
stopped at almost every town, and would 
not have been suilered to proceed, but that 
the Duke of Dorset had luckily furnished 
him with the passport of a passenger. The 
mob, however, every where obliged hum 
to cry out, Pive le Tiers Etat. 

_ His majesty’s answer to the national as 
sembly, on the subject of their representa 
tiom to dismiss. the Swiss troops, is the 
following effet: 

That he considered them necessary fo; 
the. prescrvation of order aad tranquillity ; 
that the assembly had no reason to be ue 
dex any constraint on their account; and 
that if the troops encamped in the neigh 
bourhood of Paris were disagreeable, his 
majesty would on a requeft from the states 
geueral, remove their sittings to Soissons 


or Noyon, in which case he would himself 


repair to Compiegne, inorder to be at hag 
Lo.corsespond with the states,” 
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“The faock thus, given to the warm 
hopes of the people stupified them fora 
time ; but the people crowded to the Pa- 
js-Royal. The French troops declared 
heir resolution to.act for the peaple.— 
owards. the evening of Sunday the Pa- 
_ hais-Royal was, surrounded by the Swiss 
froopsy;and the messenger who brought 
dispatches to M. de Calonne, and who set 
gut two hours later than lady Elizabeth 
Foster's servant, confirms, that the troops 
begun to fire on the multitude, and 
that the people had attacked one of the 
tamps.. It was reported also that an ar- 
fet was. issued for seizing the Duc 
d’Orleans, and several attempts made to 
take him, but all miscarried. The charge 
was, that he had issued 109,000 crowns 
ou @ pretence of relieving the wants of 
the people in respect to the scarcity of 
fora, butthat in reality it was employed 
toencourage insurrection. 
~ Th€ tumults in France are so great, 
that no public business is going forward. 
The funds fall considerably. ‘I'he whole 
fouté from Paris to Versailles, which {s 
twelve Englith miles, is lined with troops 


and canaon, 
oo. of Versailles is guarded by 


mes lines of soldiers, and the king has 
uttle to fear while the marshal de Broglio 
about him, The latter is determined 
‘act vigorously, and to give no quarters 
tothe mob. ‘[he Swiss guards are in a 
fine state of discipline. 

' The populace have seized the arsenal, 
and taken from it all the arms and am- 
Munitonwa step that has obliged the 
King’s troops to retire to some distance 
from the capital. 

king has dis:olved the meeting of 
the National assembly, but in defiance of 


his authority, the assembly continue to 
“Mt and act. 

| The university js levelled to the ground. 
' the king, it is further said, has erected 
t standard for his partizans to flock to, 
en they are few who resort to it; such is 
‘Me spirit of the times! 

‘de € address. presented by a deputation 
Of the national assembly, to the French 
SIME, On the Subject of the introduction 
ve ¢ foreign troops, and the forming 
th the camps so near the capital, is from 
me Pen of the count Misabcau, and a 
Yery masterly composition, His majesty’s 





ir kind of bridewell or house of correction. 
) Those loaves had probably been stored up fort 


answer is at once conciliating, ambiguous 
and vague. 

The national assembly has sent a de- 
putation to the king to represent to him 
the state of the capital. The king has 
answered, that he has advised with his 
council, and persists in his resolution. 

Mr. Neckar, after going through a 
disagreeable scene with his majesty, re- 
ceived orders on Saturday, while he was 
at dinner, to depart the kingdom. He 
read the king’s letter, and finished his 
dinner with acalm serenity. After din- 
ner he got into his carriage, with Ma- 
dame Neckar, and without giving notice 
to any body lest his departure should oe- 
casion some alarm, he rode to St. Oven, 
where he took. pest for Brussels. 

In the night from Sunday to Monday, 
all the barriers from the suburb of St. 
Antoine to that of St, Honoré were burat 
down; and from that moment no mer- 
chandize whatever has paid the duties of 
entry. 

- This morniag, the mob, armed with 
sticks, daggers, pikes and spears, mov- 
ed in separate divisions ta different places: 
they had formed various schemes, and 
among others, that of pillaging the ho- 
tels of our common enemies; but they 
were prevented by some moderate citi- 
zens, who had mixed among them: they 
however had the cannon of the guards 
delivered up to them, as well as the stand- 
ards of the city, ‘They ransacked all 
the armourers’ shops for arms, and each 
individual. dewlared himself a soldier ef 
the people, by putting the white and 
creen cockade iniis hat, The prisons 
of the Hote! de ta Force (g) were thrown 
open, and al! the prisoners released, ex- 
cept the criminals. But the mostremark- 
able expedition is that which was. made 
to-the convent of the Laezaristsethese 
holy fathers being asked for corn and flour, 
answered several times, that they had 
no more than was necessary for their own 
consumption. A. search was however 
made, and loaves were found, which were 
carried to the flour-market- This is as- 
certained by the registers of the faétors 
(£). It must be acknowledged, that the 
populace were guilty of blameable excesses, 
they got druak with the wines and liquors 
which they found in cellars, a id beoks and 
pillaged everything Uncy founa ia thei way. 


he use of aristocratical army. 
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The monks, to shelter themselves fiom 
the fury of the enraged mob; coneeel-d 
themfilves in cellars, not forgetting to 
take with them sufficient provisions. | The 
people were even going to fet their barns 
on tie, but this was not executed, as 
aflistance was given immediately, 

Mean while, the citizens of all ranks 
were assembied at the town-house. ‘The 
committree of the electors of the three 
orders determined on the estab/ishiment 
of acity-guard of train-bands, to restore 
security to the town. Then a corresoon- 
dencewas settled between that conimittee, 
over which the treacherous Prevot’ des 
Marchand: (i) presided, and the distriés 
or wards of tie capital. 

Inthe afternoon a boat loaded with 
guspowder was discovered at St. Nicho- 
Jas’s landing: it was unloaded, and put 
under a enatd of citizens. 

At a out six o'clock, several leads of 
corn, under convoy, which were intended 
for the camp on the field of Mars (4), 
entered into Paris, and were Gariied, not 
to the camp, but to the corn-market, to 
be sold to the bakers of this city. 

A: the same time information was ziven, 
that there were at Bourget (/) sixty pieces 
of cannon; some travellers said there were 
forty at Gon: sse (m); it was known’ be- 
sides, that there were five regiments at 
St. Denis (n) with forty pieces of ar- 
tillery. 

There was also a camp on the fild of 
Mars, composed of three Swiss regiments 
of foot, and three of dragoons and hus~- 
sats, who were quartered in the Acole 
MMilita.re (0). ‘Vhere were also carton- 
ments at Seve (p), st. Cloud (q¢), the 
Klysian Fields, Meudon (r), in the neigh- 
bourhood of Versailles, and several ether 
Places It was no doubt out of humanity, 
and inorder to maintain peace-and good 
order, that we were thus invested = | 

Six waggons loaded with arn’s had been 
carried off in the night, by order of) the 
minister of the invalids’ hotel; but as 
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(?) The Prevot des Marchands isithe mayor, or first municipal officer of the city 
of Paris, The name of the one here spoken of was De. Fasselles. 
(A) Thepchamp de Mars, or ficid! of Mars, where the aristocratical troops were 


they could not carry off the remainder 
our cnemirs concealed it Secretly hetweea 
the cupola of the church and the roof, 
and covered it with stiaw, in hopes that 
it should not be discovered. 

But a most exemplary act of patilotism 
was that of the curate (s) or redor of 
the Parish of Stephen of the Mountain 
(St. Etienne cu Mont,) who marched 
every where in the midst of such of his 
parishione:s as were able to bear arms, re- 
storing peace and good order every where, 

The lieutenant of the police has jos 
now been called up to the town-house; 
he has assured the people, that there are 
provisions in the capital fora fortnight 
He has promised to give the necessary its 
formations, and has resigned his office. 

The town is quiet this evening; the ce 
tizens of the several wards, seconded by 
seme soldiers of the people, ave under arms, 
and have orders to cisarm all vagrants 
and uuoknown pessons, ‘Phe whole is ex 
ecuted with the greatest regularity. 

We forgot to mention that the greatest 
part of the national, and even some of 
the foreign troop:, appear to be with us; 
and we expect shortly to receive assist- 
ance from the Provinces. 

*fuly 14. Last niglt has been very quiet, 
except that the citizen’s guard has at 
rested and taken to gaol 34 vagrants, who 
had been plundering the convent of St. 
Lazarus, 

This morning the electors have iseved 
an ordinance to regulate the city militia: 
yesterday the green and white cockade 
was wore; to-day it is trodden under foot, 
and the blue and pink is substituted in 
its place, these being the colours of the 
city coat of arms. ' 

‘The troops ercamped on the Elysian 
Fields have retreated in the night, t% 
not yet known whither they are gone. 

Fuly 3. ‘The king has at last yielded 
to the views of his subjeéts, and consent- 
ed to reinstate M. Neckar in his former 
situation. 


encamped, is alarge plain néar Paris, where the king usually reviews his guards. 


(1) (ge) 48) Nillages near Paris. 


(0) Militany,sehool, a large! building, erected by Lewis XIV, for the. education of 


young nablemen. 
(f) (g) tn) Villages near Peris. 


(5) lo Byance, the cura‘ is the first priest ‘or minister of a parish, and the cic 
In England it isjost the reverses 


the second. 
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MM. Neckar arrived at Versailles on Tues- 
day evening last, and this morning he came 
to tae Hotel de Ville, where he was receiv d 
waia every mark of yey and satisfaction, He 
was escorted from the bridge at Seve hy a 
large party. Of horse of the Paris mulicia, 
wig also returned with him to the same 
place. ‘ ee ] 

Ou Tucscay last the Marquis de ia Fayette 
formed the ceremony of incorporaiing 
the French guards, under the appellation 
of Gardes dé la Nation, by which they are 
henceforward to be distinguished. 

The form of the new constitution of France. 

The committe has reported its dclibera- 
tious on the subject of the new form of go- 
vernment, The archbishop of Bourdeaux, 
M, de Clermont Tonnere, and M. Mounicr, 
reid the preliminary observations on this 
important object before the national assem- 
bly. The Abbé Syeyes has likewise made 
poe his very valuable treatise on the rights 

/mankiud; M, Mounier has done the 
sane; both point tothe samme object, though 
they take diiferent ways to come at it. 

‘The principal heads of the form of go- 
vernment which the committee has recom- 
mended, are as follows : 

‘That the national Assembly’ shall be com- 
posed of two houses of parliament: (the 
committee all agree in this point, but they 
fiad a difficulty to decide in what manner 
the two chambers of parliament shall be 
ofganized) some are of opinion, that both 
should be elective; others, that the king 
should have the power to nominate the mem- 
tt ae first, in the same maaner as our house 

tS created, 

"That the states general should be perma- 
nent, and mect yearly. 

the king shall have the treasury of 

ue state under his protection. 

That he shall have the supreme and abso- 
lute comthand over the army. 

That he shall have the nomination to all 

aces, Civil 2s well as ecclesiastical. 

' That he shall have a revenue for the main- 
tenauce of his dignity, even more consider- 
Fo than he has allowed him at present, 

‘ Such are the principal poiuts on which the 
Constitution is ta be raised. 

Mt plowing are authentic copies of the letter of 
i hing of France to Mr.. Neckar, and his an- 
| suie?, 

'*'T have been deceived respecting you, 

' : , 5 
, wWleace has been committed on my cha- 
Vacter, Behold me at length enlightened, 

¢, str, come without delay, and resume 
asa claim to my confidence, which you 
“ave acquired for ever. My heart is known 
® yet, Texpect you with al! my nation, 


and I very sincerely share in its impatience, 
On which, I pray God, sir, until your re- 
turn, to lake you into his holy aud worthy 
keeping. 
* LOUIS.” 

ANSWER of Mr. Neckar, dated Geneva, 

July 2g. in the evening, and received by 

his Majesty the 26th, 

‘* Sire, 

‘“* T have this instant received the letter 
with which it has pleased your rhajesty te 
henoar me. I want expressions to testily 
to you the tender emotions I have experien- 
ced on the returm ot your favour: it pene- 
trates me more and more with the obligation 
I had long imposed on myself, of always 
distinguishing m your majcstv the just 
prince, the honest man, who can operate 
only the happiness of the nation when he 
acts from himself, from the powerful mo- 
narch who governs tt, and who ts frequently 
exposed to do what is repugnant to hts heart. 

** | only take the time, sire, to wipe 
away the tears which your letter has made 
me shed, and I fly to obey your orders. I 
shall not bear to you my heart; that is a 
property you have acquired by a thousand 
titles, and to which I no longer have any 
claim. 

* I reckon with impatience, apd am 
striving to accelerate the moments which 
are necessary for me to proceed to Offer you 
the last drop of my blood, my feeble ta- 
lents, my entire devotion to your sacred per- 
son, and the profound respect with which 
lam, 

Strg, 
Your Majesty’s most humble, 
Most obedient, 
And most zealous servant, 
NECKAR.,’ 

Aug. t. The French king went to 
the hotel de Ville at Paris laft Friday 5 
on his entrance, the assembly according 
to a previous determination settled by 
the people without doors, inflead of cx- 
claiming as usual heretofore, whenever 
the kin, appeared in person, Vive 4 Roi! 
wore tlern and fteady countenances, and 
with one voice cried out, Vive la Na- 
tion ! his moejesty was much affected at 
what he heard and saw; he shed 
tears, and gave the assembiy his ‘toyab 
assurance, in the most solemm ‘Mancer, 
that the uppermost and most anxous de- 
sire of his heart was to meet the general 
wishes of the nation, and settle the cone 
ion on such principles as might affurd 


rects, 


stitut smight 
satisfaction to all ranks of his oti re 
The assemely thereupon ¢xesalmed, # tv? 
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le Roif And upon his majesty’s further 


assurance that the assembly should have 
ho catise to repent the confidence they 


had that day reposed in him, Monsieur 
Biall, the new lord Mayor, in the name 
of the assembly, presented the king with 
a new tor Rade torimed of scarlet and blue 
ribbons ; his majesty immediately fut it 
into his Kat, at which the assembly ex- 
pressed their satisfaction} and when the 
fing retuined through the streets, the 
people joined ina general shott of Vive 
le Roi ct la Nation { His majesty bowed re- 
peatedly, and as often assured the peto- 
ple that they might rely on what he had 
professed to the assembly at the Hotel 
de Ville. 

The cockade at first assumed by the 
burghers of Paris was green, but having been 
recollected that the livery of count d’ Artois 
wasturned up with green, the burghers im- 
mediately changed their cockades to blue 
and s: arlet. 

_ Monsieurde Pruysegur and count de Mont- 
morin have not yet resumed their former 
offices. It is supposed they wait the return 
of Monsieur Neckar, who was not arrived 
onthe 20th, but was hourly expected. Count 
de St. Buiest is appoitted secretaryof state for 
the home department. 

_ The king only confirmed the appoint- 
ment of M. Ballie, (the new mayor) the 
people had elected him to the new office, on 
the execution of Monsieur de Flasselles. His 
majesty also confirmed the nomination of 
the marquis de la Fayette, as general of the 
burghers. 

Towards the end of last week, bufiness 
of most kindé went on in the ordinary course 
at Paris; the theatres were opened, and 
every other place of public diversion. 

Monday last was, however, the first day 
that the business of the exchange was 
transa‘ted, and every thing in Paris when 
the mail and last letters came away, wore 
the face of regular order and tranquillity. 
Appearances therefore promise permanency 
to the revolation so suddenly and so won- 
@erfully effected in the capizal of France. 

The only operation of the populace that 
challeages the admiration of the foreigners 
how in Paris, is the demolition of the Bag- 
tile, which ptoceeds regularly from day to 
day, without the smallest molestation ott 
the part of goverhment. 

Letters from Valenciennes and Arras 
fmention, thatthe count d’Artois, baron de 
Breteuil, the marshal de Broglio, the Po- 
ligna s, and ochers of the queen of Fraace’s 
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paity passsed throngh those pla: 
i8th inst. in their way to Spa, 
\ ENGLAND, 

; The con sideration of the slave tradé and 
its abolition, 1s, we are-assured, to be poste 
poned to the next sessions, from the impos. 
sibility of conclading the examinationis and 
other proceedings in a suitable time for the 
adjournment. The report of the selet 
committee of this blsiness, was extremely 
voluminots, a large folio volume closely 
printed, containing an immensity of caltu. 
lauons. Mr, Hastings’s trial will most cer 
tainly be adjourned to next sessions; there 
not being the smallest prospect of its being 
finished this year. | 

The present session has been the longest 
known for many years. Including the com 
vention parliament, the two houses haves 
near nine months without any recess of toa. 
sequence. , 

SPAIN. 

_ By advices from Malaga we hear that 
Charles IV. was proclaimed king of Spain 
on the asth of May last. 

Bilt ITALY. 

Advices received ‘from Aticona meation 
that the Russians have destroyed the first di- 
Vision of the Turkish fleet, near the port of 
Warna, 


\: ie 
es, on the 


_ GERMANY, 

Vienna, May 30. His Imperial. majesty | 
has had another return of his fever. He 
was, however, yesterday eveniug, much bet- 
ter than he has been for three or four days 
past, and had begun to take the bark, from 
Which the most salutary effecté are expected, 

The last accounts from the Bannat, state) 
that the gtand army, under the command 
of marshal Haddick, had quitted Opes 
and was on the 24th at Weisskuchen, wher 
dre now the head quarters. A considerable 
corps has been detached to Caransebe, and 
a sufficient force remains at Semlin, Troops 
are also stationed at Panczova Kubin, an 
Uipalanka. 

Intelligence has been feceived that the 
gtand Vizier, with an army of 100,000 
men, has left Ruschuck, and is advan-ing 
along the banks of the Danube, towards 
Cladova, in Servia, We 

Advice has been received from Moldavia 
that the Russians have abandoned their re 
cent acquisition at Gallatz, and have burned 
that town to the ground. . 

(-F Tht great importance of the intelligence 
received from France, has laid us under the nite 
cessity of extending it to an unufual length, = 
has obliged us to pofipone the domeflic intelligence 
sith the marriages and deaths til! our "ex 
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